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St.  Clair  Balfour 


Bye  to 
Balfour 

St.  Clair  Balfour  walked  his  last  mile 
as  chair  of  Governing  Council 
June  23.  After  four  years,  he  is  leaving 
the  office.  Council  vice-chair  Joan  Ran- 
dall, chair  effective  July  1,  and  President 
George  Connell  delivered  warm  tributes 
to  the  departing  Balfour,  who  received  a 
standing  ovation  from  the  members  of 
Council  and  others  in  attendance  when 
Council  secretary  Jack  Dimond  pre- 
sented him  with  a “diploma.”  Connell 
announced  that  Balfour  will  be  awarded 
an  honorary  degree  from  the  University 
at  Convocation  in  November.  The  presi- 
dent said  the  recently  approved  reform 
of  University  governance  could  not  have 
taken  place  without  the  atmosphere  of 
good  will  engendered  by  Balfour  during 
his  term  of  office.  In  his  remarks, 
Balfour  praised  Connell,  the  other 
members  of  the  administration,  the  staff 
of  the  secretariat  and  the  members  of 
Council,  past  and  present,  for  then- 
support. 

4.5  percent 
staff  salary 
increase 

Effective  July  1,  the  University’s 
administrative  staff  will  receive  a 
4.5  percent  economic  increase  or  $1,350, 
whichever  is  greater,  plus  merit.  Dental 
benefits  will  be  based  on  the  1987 
Ontario  Dental  Association  fee  schedule. 

About  2,200  staff  members  will  re- 
ceive the  cash  increase.  With  merit  in- 
creases, those  at  the  lowest  end  of  the 
salary  grid  could  receive  increases  up  to 
nine  percent. 

Merit  increases  are  based  on  perform- 
ance, with  upper  limits  in  each  quartile 
of  the  salary  range.  Those  at  the  lower 
end  of  a range  (in  the  first  and  second 
quartiles)  may  receive  larger  merit  in- 
creases than  those  at  the  higher  end  (in 
the  third  and  fourth  quartiles). 

On  July  1,  salary  ranges  will  be  in- 
creased by  $1,350  or  4.5  percent, 
whichever  is  greater. 

See  NEW : Page  2 


Ties  severed  between  U of  T 
and  St.  Augustine’s  seminary 


by  George  Cook 

The  University  has  extended  the  1983 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  with 
the  Tbronto  School  of  Theology  and  six 
TST  colleges,  but  St.  Augustine’s 
seminary  is  not  among  them.  Governing 
Council  approved  the  extension  June  23. 

In  effect,  St.  Augustine’s  withdrew 
from  the  agreement  May  26  when 
Emmett  Cardinal  Carter  declined  to 
sign  a letter  saying  the  seminary  agrees 
to  observe  University  policy  concerning 
academic  freedom.  The  other  six  TST 
colleges  — Emmanuel,  St.  Michael’s, 
Knox,  Trinity,  Regis  and  Wycliffe  — 
agreed  to  the  University’s  stipulations. 

Provost  Joan  Foley  said  the  University 
asked  all  the  TST  colleges  “to  subscribe 
to  the  academic  provisions  in  the  Uni- 
versity’s personnel  policies  and  the  pro- 
cesses that  are  invoked  in  the  case  of 
dismissal.  The  statement  that  we  were 
able  to  work  out  with  the  other  institu- 
tions was  not  acceptable  to  St.  Augus- 
tine’s at  this  point.” 

The  University’s  concern  for  academic 
freedom  at  the  affiliated  theological 
colleges  was  heightened  in  1984  when 
Cardinal  Carter  made  controversial 
changes  involving  three  faculty 
members  at  St.  Augustine’s. 

St.  Augustine’s  withdrawal  means 
that  its  faculty  members  will  no  longer 
teach  at  U of  T.  Students  will  no  longer 
receive  degrees  from  the  University, 
take  courses  at  the  Centre  for  Religious 
Studies  or  be  granted  library  privileges. 
There  are  at  present  59  full-time  and  six 


part-time  students  from  the  seminary 
enrolled  at  the  University. 

Beginning  July  1,  students  from  the 
seminary  will  cease  to  be  counted  in 
University  enrolment  reports  to  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  & Universities.  As  a 
result,  St.  Augustine’s  will  receive  no 
allocation  of  funds  from  the  University. 

There  are  no  financial  implications  for 
the  University,  according  to  Provost 
Joan  Foley. 

St.  Augustine’s  withdrawal  from  the 
agreement  between  TST  and  the  Uni- 
versity has  nothing  directly  to  do  with 
its  status  in  the  school.  “That’s  a matter 
for  TST,”  Foley  said. 

The  provost  did  not  close  the  door  on 
further  discussions  with  the  seminary. 
“If  St.  Augustine’s  wishes  to  talk  with 
me  directly  about  this  situation,  I’m  will- 
ing to  talk  with  them,  but  unless  we  can 
have  some  satisfactory  resolution  of  this 
matter,  then  there’s  nowhere  to  go.” 

The  1983  agreement  with  TST  has 
been  extended  for  one  year  to  allow 
further  time  to  resolve  other  issues.  “It 
has  taken  quite  a time  to  resolve  this 
item,  which  we  felt  had  to  be  dealt  with 
first,  and  we’ve  run  out  of  time.  So  we’ve 
extended  the  agreement  to  give  us  the 
time  to  deal  with  the  other  items.  I ex- 
pect that  next  spring  we’ll  have  a basis 
for  a renewal  of  the  agreement  for  five 
years.” 

Governing  Council  member  Professor 
Michael  Marrus  said  he  wished  to 
register  his  unhappiness  at  the 
developments.  But  he  praised  the  Uni- 


versity administration  for  the  “salvage 
operation”  that  was  mounted  after  St. 
Augustine’s  withdrawal. 

He  said  he  hopes  it  will  be  possible  to 
reach  a more  satisfactory  arrangement 
with  the  seminary  before  the  TST  agree- 
ment is  renewed  next  year. 
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Convocation 


A procession  of  Erindale  gradu- 
ates leaves  UC  for  the  walk  to 
Convocation  Hall  June  13.  June 
Callwood,  right,  in  her  address  to 
■Jew  and  Woodsworth  graduates  on 


June  16,  said:  “People  are  not  like 
geometry.  Like  a jigsaw  puzzle,  you 
make  a pretty  picture  out  of  inter- 
connecting imperfections.” 
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N-Town 
mystery  cycle 

About  200  performers, 
.many  of  them  from  Brit- 
ain, the  US  and  other  places 
in  Canada,  put  on  a cycle  of 
23  medieval  productions  at  a 
festival  of  plays  organized  by 
the  PLS.  The  festival  drew 
about  1,500  spectators  each 
day  May  28  and  29.  The 
pageants  from  the  N-lbwn 
mystery  cycle  included  Old 
Testament  episodes,  the 
nativity  play,  the  ministry, 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  and 
the  Last  Judgement. 
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Academic  Robes 
and  Hoods 

Authorized  Robemakers 
to  University  of  Toronto 


Summer  Bulletins 


The  summer  issues  of  the  Bulletin  will 
be  published  July  25  and  August  22. 
The  deadline  for  receipt  of  events  and 
booking  of  display  ads  for  the  next  issue 
is  July  11.  Editorial  material  and 
classified  ads  should  be  in  the  Bulletin 
offices  at  45  Willcocks  St.  by  July  15. 


Governing  Council  b 


Earth  Sciences  Centre  funding 

The  approved  cost  of  the  Earth  Sciences 
Centre  has  been  increased  by  $2.1 
million,  to  $57.5 from  $55.4 million.  The 
decision  was  taken  at  the  June  23  Coun- 
cil meeting.  The  increased  costs  resulted 
from  revisions  to  architectural  drawings 
made  after  February  1987.  Some  of  the 
additional  costs  are  premiums  paid  to 
the  contractor  for  delays  resulting  from 
changes  to  plans,  but  most  are  a result 
of  changes  designed  to  enhance  building 
performance  and  function.  Had  the  Uni- 
versity delayed  the  start  of  construction 
for  a year  while  the  drawings  were  cor- 
rected, the  price  of  the  building  would 
have  risen  by  at  least  $4  million. 

Creation  of  new  VP  approved 

On  the  recommendation  of  President 
George  Connell,  Governing  Council  has 
approved  the  creation  of  a new  vice- 
presidential  position  responsible  for 
computing  and  communications  systems. 

In  introducing  the  resolution  to  create 
the  new  vice -presidency,  Council  vice- 
chair Joan  Randall  said  responsibility 
for  administrative  computers  and 
communications  systems  is  now  split 
between  several  people.  By  uniting 
responsibility  under  one  vice-president, 
the  University  will  be  in  a stronger  posi- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  the  many  new 
developments  in  the  field. 

Connell  made  the  recommendation  for 
the  new  position  after  receiving  a report 
from  Alan  Adlington,  a former  deputy 


minister  of  colleges  and  universities, 
commissioned  earlier  this  year  to  study 
the  matter. 

The  computer  and  communications 
systems  area  is  important  enough  inter- 
nally and  externally  to  warrant  the  crea- 
tion of  an  administrative  position  at  the 
level  of  vice-president,  Connell  said. 
Electronic  links  between  U of  T and 
other  Canadian  and  foreign  universities 
are  growing  in  importance,  he  added. 

Professor  Bernhard  Cinader  ques- 
tioned the  need  for  a new  vice-president. 
“I  would  like  to  see  the  function  closely 
associated  with  rank  and  file  aca- 
demics,” he  said. 

He  suggested  the  creation  of  a position 
akin  to  that  of  chief  librarian  — a com- 
puter and  communications  coordinator 
close  to  the  research  and  communica- 
tions needs  of  scholars  and  researchers. 


Encouragement  for  native  students 

The  new  Academic  Board  that  will 
come  into  place  in  September  has  been 
directed  by  Governing  Council  to  con- 
sider the  need  to  promote  the  entry  of 
native  students  into  the  University’s 
professional  degree  programs.  The 
resolution,  originally  proposed  by  Pro- 
fessor Bernhard  Cinader  and  three 
others,  says  the  University  should 
develop  advice  and  tutorial  arrange- 
ments for  native  students  and  provide 
courses,  where  necessary,  leading  to 
admission  to  degree  programs. 


New  salary  increase  set 


Continued  from  Page  1 

“The  University’s  principal  policy  con- 
sideration is  that  salary  ranges  be  com- 
petitive in  the  community,”  said  Alec 
Pathy,  vice-president  — business  affairs. 

UTSA  vice-president  (salary  and 
benefits)  Rose  Marie  Harrop  said  the 
economic  increase  alone  will  not  cover 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

“We  are  concerned  that  the  economic 
increase  doesn’t  meet  inflation,”  Harrop 
said.  “For  some  persons  it  represents  a 
decrease  in  real  dollars  and  that’s  par- 
ticularly true  for  those  who  get  low 
merit  increases.” 

Initially,  the  staff  association  proposed 
an  increase  of  5.1  percent  or  $1,400, 
whichever  was  greater,  said  Harrop. 
According  to  Statistics  Canada  the  cost 
of  living  rose  5.1  percent  in  Tbronto 
during  the  10  months  beginning  July  1, 
1987,  she  said. 

At  the  University’s  request,  UTSA 
agreed  to  represent  only  those  staff 
members  already  deemed  to  be  part  of  a 
potential  bargaining  unit.  However,  the 
salary  settlement  will  also  apply  to  those 
outside  it,  in  managerial,  confidential 
and  part-time  positions. 

The  University  asked  UTSA  and  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees 
(CUPE)  to  agree  to  exclude  some  staff 
from  the  discussions  because  the  Uni- 
versity did  not  want  to  be  seen  to  be 
relinquishing  its  right  to  exclude 
managers  and  others  from  the  bargain- 
ing unit. 

In  addition,  the  University  agreed  to 
allow  UTSA  to  make  representations 
concerning  those  whose  membership  in 
the  unit  is  in  dispute,  but  did  not  aban- 
don its  claim  that  they  ought  not  to  be  in 
the  union. 

UTSA  president  David  Askew  said  the 
staff  association  and  CUPE  agreed  to 
the  exclusion  because,  while  the  cer- 
tification application  is  pending,  CUPE 
can  only  launch  a complaint  with  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  on 
behalf  of  those  inside  the  bargaining 
unit. 

The  agreement  not  to  represent  all 
UTSA  members  in  negotations  with  the 
University  is  a one-time-only  response 
to  the  special  circumstances,  Askew 
said. 


UTSA,  CUPE  and  the  University  have 
agreed  to  exclude  about  400  people  in 
management  positions  and  those  with 
access  to  confidential  information  from 
the  bargaining  unit,  as  well  as  part-time 
staff. 

This  year’s  negotiations  were  con- 
strained by  the  application  for  union  cer- 
tification now  before  the  labour  board. 
Under  the  Labour  Relations  Act,  when 
an  application  for  union  certification  is 
outstanding,  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  (which  may  include  regular 
salary  increases)  can  only  be  changed  by 
the  consent  of  both  management  and 
the  union.  The  employer  is  required  to 
continue  on  a “business  as  usual”  basis. 

CUPE  has  applied  to  the  board  on 
UTSA’s  behalf  to  represent  the  Univer- 
sity’s administrative  staff.  A certifica- 
tion vote  was  held  in  late  April,  but  the 
results  will  not  be  released  until  the 
bargaining  unit  is  defined. 

The  labour  board  has  said  it  cannot 
count  the  ballots  until  the  challenges 
over  inclusion  in  the  bargaining  unit  are 
resolved.  There  are  more  than  800 posi- 
tions in  dispute. 
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Council  waives 
land-use  restriction 


The  University  has  waived  a restric- 
tion on  a parcel  of  land  on  Charles 
St.  that  Victoria  College  plans  to  lease 
to  Tbronto  developers  Huang  and 
Danczkay  Ltd.  for  the  construction  of  a 
10-storey  luxury  hotel.  Council  made  the 
decision  at  its  June  23  meeting. 

The  University  sold  the  land  to  Vic- 
toria in  1901  on  condition  that  it  be  used 
only  for  academic  purposes. 

The  value  of  a pre-paid  99-year  lease 
of  the  land  has  been  estimated  at  about 
$14  million.  The  restriction  in  question 
was  attached  only  to  a portion  of  the 
land  Victoria  intends  to  lease;  it  owns 
the  rest  without  restriction.  The  value  of 
the  restricted  land  is  about  $5.4  million. 

By  a complicated  formula,  an  ap- 
praiser has  estimated  that  the  waiver  is 
worth  about  $1.14  million  to  Victoria. 
The  calculation  is  based  roughly  on  the 
cost  to  the  college  of  acquiring  land  in 
lieu  of  the  restricted  portion. 

The  proposed  lease  would  give  Vic- 
toria $2  million  up  front,  $1  million  an- 
nually for  five  years  and  $1.5  million  a 
year  after  that.  In  99  years  the  land  and 
building  would  revert  to  Victoria  at  no 
cost. 

However,  the  agreement  is  conditional 
on  municipal  approval  of  an  application 
for  re-zoning  to  permit  the  hotel 
development.  Tb  obtain  the  re-zoning, 
Victoria  will  attempt  to  demonstrate  the 
public  benefit  of  the  building  plans. 

The  college  will  promise  to  retain  ren- 
tal housing  in  two  low-rise  apartment 
buildings  next  to  the  proposed  hotel,  re- 
tain the  facades  of  the  existing  houses, 
designate  the  playing  field  permanent 
open  space,  have  Annesley  Hall  declared 
a historic  building  and  build  student 
residences. 

Rachel  Foulkes,  a student  from  Vic- 
toria College  and  representative  on  the 
Students’  Administrative  Council,  urged 
Council  not  to  waive  the  land-use  restric- 
tion. The  construction  of  a luxury  hotel 
will  diminish  the  quality  of  student  life 
in  the  area , she  said . 

Foulkes  said  that  while  Victoria  may 
not  have  an  academic  use  for  the  land  at 
present,  “it  is  ludicrous  to  suggest  that 
anyone  can  predict  the  growth  of 
academic  facilities  over  a 99-year 
period.” 


Library  will 
offer  waste 
information 


The  U of  T library  has  been 
designated  a local  information 
centre  for  SWEAP  — the  Solid  Waste 
Environmental  Assessment  Program. 

A long-term  project  involving  the 
municipalities  of  Metro  Toronto, 
Durham  and  York,  the  program  will 
offer  waste  management  alternatives 
such  as  recycling,  materials  recovery 
and  energy  recovery.  The  program’s 
technical  management  will  be  handled 
by  teams  from  the  Metro  Tbronto  works 
and  legal  departments  and  consulting 
groups.  Public  input  from  individuals 
and  groups  will  be  welcomed.  After 
discussion  of  plans  by  the  councils  of  the 
municipalities,  they  will  be  reviewed  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  and 
the  Environmental  Assessment  Board. 

During  its  four -year  preparatory 
phase,  the  program  will  produce  several 
documents  and  source  materials  that 
will  be  housed  in  the  Government 
Publications  Section  of  the  Robarts 
Library.  The  material  will  be  available  to 
the  University  community  and  to  the 
general  public. 


The  construction  of  student 
residences  could  be  financed  by  other 
means  than  by  leasing  the  land  in  ques- 
tion, she  said.  By  making  the  land 
available  for  the  construction  of  a hotel , 
Victoria  is  removing  a potential  site  of 
student  housing.  “U  of  T is  in  dire  need 
of  more  residential  and  academic  space.” 

Councillor  Jack  Layton,  whose  ward 
six  includes  the  University’s  downtown 
campus  and  the  federated  colleges,  urg- 
ed Council  to  defer  the  decision  to  waive 
the  restriction.  He  said  he  would  help 
Victoria  and  the  University  “shake  loose 
the  money”  to  meet  the  college’s  needs 
and  noted  that  the  province  has  made 
more  funding  available  for  residence 
spaces.  He  said  the  plans  for  a 10-storey 
hotel  may  have  a hard  time  winning  city 
council  approval. 

In  response  to  Fbulkes  and  Layton, 
President  George  Connell  said  the  Uni- 
versity is  not  approving  the  construction 
of  a hotel,  it  is  simply  waiving  a land -use 
restriction  at  the  request  of  Victoria’s 
Board  of  Regents.  The  University  must 
not  attempt  to  deny  the  federated  col- 
leges their  right  under  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Agreement  to  make  decisions 
they  believe  are  in  their  best  interest. 

The  question  of  the  disposition  of  the 
parcel  of  land  in  question  is  entirely 
within  the  competence  of  Victoria’s 
Board  of  Regents,  Connell  said. 

Professor  John  Galloway  said  Victoria 
needs  to  renovate  buildings  and  student 
residences.  The  funds  from  the  lease  will 
benefit  the  college  in  future,  he  said. 


Topaz  stars  at  convocation 


Topaz,  a seeing-eye  dog  owned  by 
Larry  Booth,  received  a special 
citation  at  the  Erindale  convocation 


June  13.  Booth  received  his  BA  with 
a major  in  Sociology  and  Crime  & 
Deviance. 


Satellite  conference  on  G-7  economies 


If  the  seven  leaders  of  the  industrial 
democracies  had  wanted  to  predict 
the  impact  of  changes  in  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  on  the  world  economy, 
they  could  have  done  it  while  they  were 
in  Tbronto  June  19  to  21. 

On  June  18  a group  of  about  20 
economists  from  Canada,  the  US,  Ger- 
many and  Japan  were  linked  via  video 
camera  and  satellite  for  a conversation 
with  a supercomputer  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  group  discussed 
economic  policy  options  for  each  of  the 
countries  involved  in  the  summit,  told 
the  supercomputer  their  findings,  and 
waited  for  it  to  provide  economic  projec- 
tions of  the  impact  of  policy  changes 
on  gross  national  product,  trade,  the 
international  balance  of  payments, 
inflation,  prices,  employment  and  other 
indicators. 

The  teleconference  was  organized  by 
David  Nowlan,  U of  T’s  outgoing  vice- 
president  — research.  Professor  Thomas 


Wilson  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Analysis  was  the  other  U of  T partici- 
pant. The  Canadian  and  American  con- 
tingent gathered  at  the  Bell  Canada 
videoconference  centre  in  Tbronto.  The 
Germans  met  in  Hamburg,  the  Japanese 
in  Tbkyo. 

The  satellite  link  worked  well,  Wilson 
said,  with  only  one  short  loss  of  contact 
with  Europe.  “It  was  a strange  experi- 
ence to  talk  face  to  face  with  people  on 
two  sides  of  the  oceans.” 

The  event  was  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
University  and  the  Foundation  for  the 
International  Exchange  of  Scientific  & 
Cultural  Information  by  Tfelecommun- 
ications  (FISCIT),  an  international  con- 
sortium of  universities.  U of  T is  the 
only  Canadian  member.  In  the  past, 
FISCIT  has  organized  teleconferences 
on  medical  and  economic  topics. 

The  policy  changes  suggested  by  the 
group  included  expansion  of  the  US 
money  supply  and  less  spending  by  the 


Twenty  economists  around  the  world  were  linked  by  video  camera  and  satellite  to  a supercomputer  and 
one  another  on  June  18.  The  teleconference  was  organized  by  David  Nowlan,  vice  president  — research. 


American  government.  Germany  and 
Japan  would  both  cut  taxes  to  stimulate 
demand. 

Wilson  said  he  and  his  colleagues  are 
still  waiting  for  the  final  computer 
results.  However,  a quick  analysis  of  the 
projections  shows  that  the  US  need  not 
wait  for  coordination  to  begin  to  reduce 
its  deficit  and  improve  its  trade  balance 
with  other  nations. 

The  conference  was  an  exercise  in 
“model  consultation,”  Wilson  said.  The 
projections  supplied  by  analysis  of  the 
supercomputer  data  will  become  part  of 
the  public  debate  on  international 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  They  will  be 
discussed  by  government  officials  and 
managers  of  large  corporations  at  an  up- 
coming policy  conference  at  University 
College. 

Video  conferences  are  not  likely  to 
replace  the  ordinary  kind,  but  they  could 
come  in  handy  in  crisis  situations  — such 
as  the  stock  market'  crash  of  last  Oc- 
tober — to  help  formulate  international 
responses  rapidly. 

The  use  of  supercomputers  and  econo- 
metric models  to  generate  projections  is 
a useful  way  of  testing  hypotheses, 
Wilson  said,  but  the  results  are  always 
“model  specific”  — they  vary  from  one 
model  to  another. 


History  award 


History  professor  Michael  R.  Marrus 
has  been  awarded  the  Wallace  K. 
Ferguson  Prize  by  the  Canadian  Histor- 
ical Association  for  his  book  The 
Holocaust  in  History  (Lester  & Orpen 
Dennys,  1987).  The  prize  is  given  for  the 
best  book  on  non-Canadian  history  writ- 
ten by  a Canadian. 

Marrus  is  an  active  member  of  Tor- 
onto’s Jewish  community.  He  was 
elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  in  1987. 
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Margo  Coleman  is  new  alumni  president 


by  Patrick  Donohue 

Come  On  Back!  That’s  Margo 
Coleman’s  message  to  U of  T alum- 
ni. As  new  president  of  the  alumni 
association,  she  urges  graduates  to  visit 
U of  T so  they  can  discover  for 
themselves  the  exciting  things  happen- 
ing around  the  University. 

It  was  in  1983  that  Coleman  made  her 
first  return  visit  to  U of  T,  25  years 
after  graduation  from  UC.  She  had  been 
active  in  student  politics  on  campus  and 
had  kept  in  touch  with  some  U of  T 
friends  but  had  had  little  contact  with 
the  University  itself  — until  she  received 
an  unexpected  call  begging  her  to  organ- 
ize the  reunion  of  her  UC  class. 

Her  return  was  an  eye-opener.  “It  was 
fascinating  meeting  the  professors  and 
finding  out  what  was  going  on,  getting 
involved  in  college  life  again.” 

But  25  years  is  too  long  an  absence. 


The  members  of  the  association’s 
executive  for  1988-89  are:  president, 
Margo  Coleman  (UC,  58);  past  pres- 
ident, Joanne  Uyede  (Innis,  69); 
vice-president  planning,  Heather 
Gibson,  (Trinity,  72);  vice-president, 
university  governance,  Kay  Marie 
Mackenzie  (library  science,  74);  vice- 
president,  special  projects,  Donald 
Burwash  (Vic,  54);  vice-president, 
alumni  liaison,  Sue  Evans  (Woods- 
worth,  78);  vice-president,  student 
relations,  David  Hallett  (Erindale, 
84);  treasurer,  Anne  Kossatz  (man- 
agement studies,  79);  budget  officer, 
Barney  Giblon  (medicine,  57);  record- 
ing secretary,  Catherine  Fitzgibbon 
(UC,  58);  corresponding  secretary, 
Barbara  Millar  (P  & OT,  55). 


That’s  why  she’s  enthusiastic  about 
plans  to  invite  five-  and  10-year 
graduates  to  U of  T Day  in  the  fall  and 
to  hold  a reception  for  them  in  a big  tent 
on  the  front  campus.  She’s  also  keen  on 
a possible  reunion  of  all  graduates  who 
participated  in  the  many  varieties  of 
student  shows,  several  of  which  have 
become  legendary. 

As  Coleman  sees  it,  the  purpose  of 
these  events  is  fun  — not  fundraising. 
But  there  is  a connection.  “If  we  reach 
the  alumni  in  a positive  way,  it’s  easier 
for  the  fundraisers  to  do  their  job.” 

A general  arts  graduate  with  a major 
in  psychology,  Coleman  (whose  maiden 
name  is  Rudolf)  spent  four  years 
teaching  high  school  before  her  mar- 
riage to  Gordon  Coleman,  a 1958  St. 
Mike’s  grad  and  a 1961  grad  of  the 
U of  T law  school.  “Then  along  came 
babies”  — four  of  them. 

Nevertheless,  Coleman  built  up  an  im- 
pressive record  of  volunteer  work  prior 
to  the  phone  call  that  turned  her  into  a 
U of  T promoter.  Among  the  organiza- 
tions she  served  with  are  the  Junior 
League,  POINT  (a  North  Tbronto 
parents’  group  that  tries  to  address 
problems  such  as  drugs  in  schools),  the 
Downtown  Churchworkers’  Group  and 
Extend -a- Family  (an  organization  that 
arranges  visits  of  handicapped  children 
to  neighbours’  homes).  Before  her  elec- 
tion as  UTAA  president,  she  served  for 
two  years  as  president  of  the  UC  alum- 
ni. She  is  currently  the  president  of  the 
board  of  the  Hincks  Treatment  Centre. 

The  motive  for  all  this  involvement? 
“I’m  a dinosaur.  I belong  to  that  genera- 
tion of  women  that  stayed  home  and 
raised  our  kids.  But  we  were  intelligent, 
so  our  outlet  was  volunteer  work.” 

Her  participation  in  so  many  organiza- 


Margo  Coleman 

tions  gives  her  a good  basis  on  which  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  alumni 
association.  She  heartily  approves  of  the 
new  structure,  which  replaced  the  direc- 


torate with  a council  of  the  presidents  of 
the  constituencies  and  branches.  The 
council  enables  alumni  to  speak  to  Uni- 
versity issues  in  a united  voice.  What’s 
even  more  important  is  that  the  council, 
since  it  includes  the  officially  elected 
representatives  of  various  alumni 
groups,  is  politically  credible.  “I’m  a 
great  believer  in  democracy.  You  have  to 
be  officially  represented.” 

But  the  council  has  yet  to  live  up  to  its 
potential.  The  problem  is  attendance. 
“Most  of  the  presidents  are  busy  young 
executives,  and  you  have  to  convince 
them  that  it’s  worth  their  time  to  come 
to  meetings.”  Because  some  presidents 
can’t  always  do  so,  the  association 
recently  passed  a motion  permitting  a 
president  to  designate  an  alternate  to 
speak  and  vote  at  council  meetings,  pro- 
vided that  the  alternate  is  a member  of 
the  executive  of  the  constituency  or 
branch. 

Unlike  her  predecessor  in  the  pres- 
idency, Joanne  Uyede,  Coleman  isn’t  a 
member  of  Governing  Council . She  sees 
her  distance  from  the  official  governing 
structure  of  the  University  as  an  advan- 
tage. “I  can  look  at  things  with  a fresh 
point  of  view  — like  the  typical  member 
of  the  alumni.” 


1987  OCUFA  teaching  awards 
T5 


ie  Ontario  Confederation  of  Univer- 
sity Faculty  Associations  presented 
10  Ontario  university  professors  with 
teaching  awards  for  1987  at  a luncheon 
in  Tbronto  June  17.  The  winners  were 
selected  for  superior  work  in  such  in- 
structional areas  as  the  classroom 
and/or  laboratory,  for  course  prepara- 


Twelve  inducted  to  Sports  Hall  of  Fame 

Twelve  new  inductees  to  U of  T’s 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame  have  been  an- 
nounced, bringing  the  number  of 
members  to  24.  Of  the  new  members, 
nine  were  renowned  as  student  athletes. 

Adam  Fordyce  “Biddy”  Barr,  who 
graduated  from  University  College  in 
1896  and  from  Wycliffe  College  in  1900 
and  1904,  was  an  outstanding  football, 
hockey  and  lacrosse  player.  Ordained  an 
Anglican  priest  in  1901,  he  served  for 
many  years  at  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer  in  Tbronto. 

Hamilton  “Laddie”  Cassels,  a 1920 
UC  graduate,  was  a key  member  of  the 
Football  Blues  in  1913  and  1914  and 
coached  the  Blues  in  1920  (while  playing 
for  the  Argonauts).  He  was,  for  many 
years,  the  University’s  solicitor. 

Dr.  Joseph  Sullivan,  a 1926  graduate 
of  medicine,  was  a goaltender  on 
numerous  championship  hockey  teams 
and  an  accomplished  golfer.  A leading 
ear  surgeon,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Senate  of  Canada  in  1957. 

Donald  Carrick,  a 1928  UC  grad,  is 
regarded  as  one  of  Varsity’s  greatest 
all-round  athletes  for  his  participation 
in  boxing,  football,  golf  and  hockey. 

In  1950,  he  placed  second  to  Lionel 
Conacher  in  the  Canadian  Press  poll  for 
the  greatest  Canadian  male  athlete  of 
the  half-century. 

Dr.  Sallie  Wallace  Teasdale,  a 
graduate  of  physical  and  health  educa- 
tion in  1953  and  medicine  in  1957,  was  a 
member  of  several  Basketball  Blues 
championship  teams  and  of  the  1957 
championship  Varsity  tennis  team.  She 
is  acting  chief  of  anaesthesiology  at  the 
Tbronto  General  Hospital. 

Steve  Oneschuk,  a graduate  of 
physical  education  in  1954  and  educa- 
tion in  1955,  was  an  important  player  for 
four  seasons  with  the  Football  Blues  and 
for  three  seasons  with  the  Basketball 
Blues. 

Bruce  Kidd,  a 1965  UC  grad,  was  the 
nation’s  premier  middle-distance  runner 
from  1960  to  1964.  A winner  of  many 


Attending  the  June  22  announcement  at  Hart  House  of  the  new  inductees  into  U of  T’s  Sports  Hall  of 
Fame  were,  from  left,  Steve  Oneschuck,  Frances  Dafoe  (daughter  of  Dr.  W.A.  Dafoe),  Sally  Manning,  Ann 
Thompson  and  Tim  Barton  (grandson  of  Laddie  Cassels). 


championships,  he  is  now  a professor  in 
the  School  of  Physical  & Health 
Education. 

Ann  Thompson,  a 1969  Victoria  Col- 
lege graduate,  represented  Varsity  in 
badminton,  basketball,  field  hockey  and 
tennis  as  well  as  participating  in  many 
interfaculty  sports. 

Sally  Manning,  a 1972  graduate  of 
physical  and  health  education,  was  a key 
member  of  Varsity  basketball  and  field 
hockey  teams  and  a keen  competitor  in 
several  interfaculty  sports. 

Three  of  the  inductees  have  been  cited 
as  “builders”  of  sports  at  U of  T. 

Thomas  R.  Loudon,  an  engineering 
graduate  of  1905  and  1906,  one  of  the 
key  figures  in  the  development  of 
aeronautical  engineering  in  Canada, 
was  involved  in  boxing,  football  and 
rowing.  At  one  time  chairman  of  the 
Departments  of  Civil  and  Aeronautical 
Engineering,  he  coached  several  cham- 
pionship Varsity  rowing  teams  and 
Canadian  Olympic  rowing  teams. 


Dr.  William  A.  Dafoe,  a 1920  graduate 
of  medicine,  competed  on  Varsity 
hockey,  lacrosse  and  soccer  teams,  was 
coach  of  the  Hockey  Blues  and  the 
Lacrosse  Blues,  and  served  more  than 
20  years  on  the  men’s  Athletic  Direc- 
torate. One  of  Canada’s  leading  obstetri- 
cians, he  was  an  associate  professor  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  for  many  years. 

Hector  Naismith  “Hec”  Crighton,  a 
1926  graduate  of  UC,  competed  in 
basketball,  football,  hockey,  track  and 
diving,  but  is  best  known  for  his 
distinguished  work  as  a referee  of 
amateur  and  professional  football. 

The  official  induction  of  the  new 
members  will  take  place  at  a gala  Hall  of 
Fhme  dinner,  on  FViday,  October  14,  in 
the  Great  Hall  of  Hart  House. 

The  display  for  the  Hall  of  Fhme, 
which  was  established  last  year,  is 
located  in  the  main  lobby  of  the  Athletic 
Centre.  A maximum  of  12  new  members 
may  be  inducted  each  year  until  1990, 
and  up  to  seven  per  year  thereafter. 


tion,  team  teaching  and  audio-visual 
presentation. 

They  are:  James  L.  Atkinson,  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  & Poultry  Science,  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph;  Victor  M.P.  Da  Rosa, 
Department  of  Sociology,  University  of 
Ottawa;  James  C.  Fbnwick,  Department 
of  Biology,  University  of  Ottawa;  Joyce 
Forbes,  Department  of  English,  Lake- 
head  University;  Ian  Hart,  School  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Ottawa;  John  J. 
Hubert,  Department  of  Mathematics  & 
Statistics,  University  of  Guelph;  Donald 
E.  Irish,  Department  of  Chemistry,  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo;  Carroll  Iwasiw, 
Faculty  of  Nursing,  University  of 
Western  Ontario;  Mary  O’Brien,  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology  in  Education,  OISE; 
and  Laverne  Smith,  Fhculty  of  Educa- 
tion, York  University. 


Bulletin  named 
best  newspaper 

For  the  third  year  in  a row,  the 
Bulletin  has  been  judged  the  best 
tabloid  or  newspaper  for  an  internal 
and/or  external  audience  by  the  Cana- 
dian Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education. 

The  award  is  for  the  1987  publishing 
year,  when  the  paper  was  edited  by 
Norma  Vale  and  Judith  Knelman. 

. An  article  on  theologian  Bernard 
Lonergan  by  staff  writer  Patrick 
Donohue  in  the  Dec.  7,  1987  Bulletin 
won  an  award  for  the  best  achievement 
in  feature  writing. 

John  Aitken,  editor  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  and  author  of  an  article  on 
computer  graphics  in  the  Autumn  1987 
issue,  won  for  the  best  achievement  in 
research  communications. 

Disruptions  possible 
in  phone  service 

The  Communications  & Electrical 
Workers  of  Canada  (CWC)  repre- 
senting Bell  Canada’s  operators  and  in- 
stallation and  repair  staff  are  in  a legal 
position  to  go  on  strike  June  27  if  an 
agreement  cannot  be  reached.  Tele- 
phone installation,  repairs  and  long 
distance  service  could  be  affected  by  the 
work  stoppage. 
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The  Medical  Sciences  Building  has 
always  seemed  a squeaky -clean, 
systematic,  efficient  place  where 
things  don’t  go  amiss,  as  befits 
medical  science.  What  a treat  to  en- 
counter evidence  of  its  humanity!  In 
one  of  the  elevators  there’s  a sign  in- 
structing anyone  trapped  there  to  use 
the  phone  and  announce  what  building 
the  elevator  is  in  and  how  many  people 
are  in  it.  Someone  has  helpfully 
added,  by  way  of  explanation  of  this 
last  question:  “Less  than  15  isn’t 
worth  our  effort.” 


* * * 

Having  observed  a front-page  picture 
in  The  Globe  and  Mail  earlier  this 
month  of  a seeing-eye  dog  receiving  a 
special  citation  from  U of  T Chan- 
cellor John  Aird,  a wag  suggested  it 
must  have  been  a barkalaureate. 

* * * 


Josef  Skvorecky, 

who  immortalized 
Erindale  in  his  novel 
The  Engineer  of 
Human  Souls,  has 
volunteered  to  help 
write  a murder 
mystery  for  the  Erin- 
dale Campus  Library 
Fund.  Fbr  $100  per 
person,  mystery  fans 
will  be  able  to  dine 
Josef  Skvorecky  and  participate  in  a 
mystery  based  on 
Erindale  and  Erindalians  on  Sept.  24. 
Or  should  it  be  Eerindale  and 
Eerindalians? 


* * * 

An  unsuccessful  applicant  for  a fac- 
ulty position  at  U of  T has  passed  on 
this  rejection  letter  as  an  indication  of 
the  dire  straits  administrators  as  well 
as  young  scholars  find  themselves  in: 
“It  is  with  regret  that  I write  to  in- 
form you  that  you  have  not  passed  the 
initial  screening  of  applicants  by  the 
departmental  search  committee. 

“We  have  had  118  applications  from 
Canadian  citizens  and  landed  immi- 
grants, the  great  majority  of  them 
people  whom  I would  be  happy  to  have 
as  colleagues.  Indeed,  one  member  of 
the  committee  suggested  that  if  the 
entire  department  were  to  resign  and 
we  hired  the  118  applicants  to  replace 
us , we  would  probably  be  better  off. 

“Under  the  circumstances  I can 
only  say  that  we  thank  you  for  apply- 
ing to  the  University  of  Tbronto  and 
that  I wish  you  well  in  seeking  an  ap- 
pointment elsewhere.” 

* * * 

A fairy  tale  in  the  newsletter  of  the 
faculty  association  about  the  rise  of 
university  administrators  and  their 
ultimate  triumph  when  all  professors 
and  students  have  been  driven  out 
reminded  us  of  the  following  dispatch, 
alleged  to  have  been  written  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  British 
War  Office  in  1812: 

“Whilst  marching  to  Portugal  to  a 
position  which  commands  the  ap- 
proach to  Madrid  and  the  French 
forces,  my  officers  have  been  dili- 
gently complying  with  your  requests, 
which  have  been  sent  by  HM  ship  from 
London  to  Lisbon  and  then  by  dis- 
patch rider  to  our  headquarters. 

“We  have  enumerated  our  saddles, 
bridles,  tents  and  tent  poles,  and  all 
manner  of  sundry  items  for  which  His 
Majesty’s  Government  holds  me  ac- 
countable. I have  dispatched  reports 
on  the  character,  wit  and  spleen  of 
every  officer.  Each  item  and  every 
farthing  has  been  accounted  for,  with 
two  regrettable  exceptions  for  which  I 
beg  your  indulgence. 

“Unfortunately  the  sum  of  one 
shilling  and  ninepence  remains  un- 


accounted for  in  one  infantry  bat- 
talion’s petty  cash  and  there  has  been 
a hideous  confusion  as  to  the  number 
of  jars  of  raspberry  jam  issued  to  one 
cavalry  regiment  during  a sandstorm 
in  western  Spain.  This  reprehensive 
carelessness  may  be  related  to  the 
pressure  of  circumstance,  since  we  are 
at  war  with  France,  a fact  which  may 
come  as  a bit  of  a surprise  to  you 
gentlemen  in  Whitehall . 

“This  brings  me  to  my  present  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  request  elucidation  of 
my  instructions  from  His  Majesty’s 
Government,  so  that  I may  better 
understand  why  I am  dragging  an 
army  over  these  barren  plains.  I con- 
strue that  perforce  it  must  be  one  of 
two  alternative  duties,  as  given  below. 
I shall  pursue  either  one  with  the  best 
of  my  ability  but  I cannot  do  both: 

“1.  Tb  train  an  army  of  uniformed 
British  clerks  in  Spain  for  the  benefit 
of  the  accountant  and  copy-boys  in 
London, or  perchance 
“2.  lb  see  to  it  that  the  forces  of 
Napoleon  are  driven  out  of  Spain.” 

* * * 

The  above  quotation  may  be 
apocryphal,  but  this  one  really  ap- 
peared in  The  Economist  of  May  7, 
1988:  “For  young  students  without 
clear  ambitions,  fees  tend  to  encour- 
age them  to  choose  cheap  courses, 
such  as  English,  in  preference  to 
dearer  ones  like  engineering.  TWenty - 
first  century  Britain  should  be  looking 
to  its  engineers.” 


* * * 


Judith  Knelman 


This  is  the  last  page  of  Knelman’s 
Notebook.  Your  intrepid  observer, 
having  been  appointed  to  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario,  bids  good- 
bye to  all  phone  book  readers,  phone 
book  writers,  chairmen,  chairs, 
associate  chairs,  slipcovers,  persons- 
in-residence,  paunch -owners,  sexists 
and  other  fans. 

A few  of  the  questions  that  remain 
unanswered  after  seven  years  at  the 
Bulletin: 

Why  don’t  the  Centre  for  Medieval 
Studies  and  the  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies  get  their  aect 
together? 

Why  don’t  they  take  the  glides  off 
the  chairs  in  the  Governing  Council 
chambers,  where  there  is  no  bare  floor 
to  scratch,  thereby  reducing  the 
height  of  the  chairs  and  rendering 
them  comfortable  for  those  of  us 
under  5' 10"? 

Why  don’t  Council  and  its  commit- 
tees merely  refer,  rather  than  refer 
back,  since  the  Latin  derivation  means 
“carry  back”? 

Why  is  there  a sign  prohibiting 
parking  of  cars  or  bikes  that  points  to 
a row  of  bicycle  posts  at  Hart  House? 

Why  does  the  Athletic  Centre’s 
50-metre  pool  have  all  the  latest  equip- 
ment but  no  clock? 

Why  can’t  I be  in  two  places  at  once? 
I’m  going  to  miss  writing  this  column . 


Summit  protest 


About  30  students  and  others 
..pitched  tents  behind  Hart  House 
June  14  to  protest  the  use  of  the 
building  for  an  official  economic  sum- 
mit dinner.  At  6.30  the  next  morning 
they  were  given  $53.75  trespassing 
tickets  and  led  off  the  campus.  Eleven 
of  them  later  returned  and  sat  in  a 


circle  near  Convocation  Hall.  Under  a 
provision  that  allows  police  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  an  offence,  in  this 
case  trespassing,  the  11  were  taken  to 
jail  in  a police  van.  A court  date  was 
set  for  their  trial  and  they  were  later 
released. 


Kohl 

addresses 

graduates 


Helmut  Kohl,  right, 
in  Tbronto  for  the 
economic  summit,  re- 
ceived an  honorary 
doctorate  from  U of  T 
and  addressed  the 
graduating  class  of 
the  Faculties  of  For- 
estry, Education  and 
Architecture  & Land- 
scape Architecture  on 
June  17. 


$300,000  health  research  grant 


Uof  T will  receive  $300,000  for  a five- 
year  appointment  of  a career  scien- 
tist in  either  nursing  or  rehabilitation 
medicine,  the  provincial  Ministry  of 
Health  has  announced. 

The  award  is  part  of  the  government’s 
program,  initiated  five  years  ago,  to 
increase  funding  for  the  training  of 
health  researchers  who  are  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  careers  and  whose  work 
has  a clinical  orientation. 

The  ministry  also  announced  that 
three  U of  T professors  have  been 
named  career  scientists  in  the  province’s 
1988-89  competitions.  Ministry  funding 
will  provide  salary  and  benefit  support 
for  their  work  for  five  years. 

Dr.  Hyman  Niznik  of  the  Department 
of  Psychiatry  will  attempt  to  locate  a 
biochemical  abnormality  in  the  brain 
associated  with  schizophrenia.  Dr. 
Christopher  Naylor  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine  will  analyze  in  detail  the 
comprehensive  health  service  organiza- 
tion concept  in  Tbronto.  Dr.  Thomas 
Bradley  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
will  study  breathing  disorders  that  occur 
1 during  sleep. 


Notebook  continues 

Although  this  is  the  last  “Knelman’s 
Notebook,”  the  Bulletin  will  continue 
publishing  a “Notebook”  of  assorted 
miscellany,  curios  and  academic 
gossip.  We  welcome  any  items  you 
think  might  be  appropriate  for  this 
column.  Send  them  to  our  offices  at 
45  Willcocks  St.  We’ll  help  pass  on 
your  nuggets  of  knowledge  to  the  out- 
side world,  and,  if  necessary,  guard 
your  confidentiality. 


Also  in  the  province’s  recent  health 
research  personnel  development  com- 
petition, nine  U of  T researchers  re- 
ceived fellowships:  Bartholomew 
Harvey,  Karamchand  Ramotar,  Steven 
Narod,  Michael  Schiff,  Nicolae-Dorin 
Ruse,  Susan  Kirkland,  John  Hurlbert, 
Gary  Naglie  and  Karen  Lynn  Chong. 


GORGEOUS 
. FOODS 
AND 

GLORIOUS 
WINES 

GOURMET  PIZZAS 
& STIR-FRIES 

SUNNY  YORKVILLE  BISTRO 

AVERAGE  DINNER  FOR  2 
$35  TO  $45 

154A  CUMBERLAND  ST.  TORONTO 

(UPSTAIRS) 

RESERVATIONS  928-5906 

MONDAY  TO  SATURDAY 
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BY  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  STAFF 

June 

Nucleus:  A History  of  Atomic  Energy 
of  Canada  Limited,  by  Robert  Both  well 
(University  of  Ibronto  Press,  xx,  524 
pages,  $34.95). The  story  of  AECL,  the 
crown  corporation  established  in  1952  to 
develop  nuclear  technology  for  use  in 
Canada  and  for  sale  abroad,  is  one  of 
international  scientific  development,  of 
domestic  industrial  and  political 
strategies  and  of  continuing  public 
controversy.  There  are  32  pages  of 
photographs. 

May 

Here  Where  We  Live:  An  Auto- 
biography by  A.B.B.  Moore  (United 
Church  Publishing  House;  252  pages: 
$14.95).  The  former  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Tbronto,  president  of 
Victoria  University  and  moderator  of 
the  United  Church  of  Canada  writes  of 
his  life  in  the  church,  education  and 
politics. 

Canadian  Women:  A History,  by  Alison 
Prentice*,  Paula  Bourne*,  Gail  Cuthbert 
Brandt,  Beth  Light*  Wendy  Mitchinson 
and  Naomi  Black  (HB J-Holt  Publishers 
of  Canada;  450  pages;  $24.95)  This  book 
explores  the  lives  of  Canadian  women 
from  the  days  before  European  settle- 
ment to  the  present.  Sixty  illustrations 
accompany  the  text. 


Rolx'ii  Both  well 


$33).  The  contributors  give  an  overview 
of  international  organizations , examine 
the  role  of  those  institutions  as 
publishers,  analyze  problems  of 
bibliographic  control,  classification,  and 
collection  development,  describe  ref- 
erence work  and  citation  forms,  discuss 
microform  and  electronic  information, 
and  present  case  studies  based  on  inter- 
views with  academic  and  other  users  of 
this  material . 


International  Information:  Docu- 
ments, Publications,  and  Information 
Systems  of  International  Governmen- 
tal Organizations,  edited  by  Peter  I. 
Hajnal  (Libraries  Unlimited;  339  pages; 


U of  T staff  are  indicated,  by  an  asterisk 
when  there  is  multiple  authorship  or 
editorship  which  includes  non-U  of  T 
staff. 


Joint  Membership  Plan 

There  have  been  increases  in 
the  fees  of  the  organizations 
in  the  joint  membership  plan: 
Department  of  Athletics  & 
Recreation,  Hart  House  and 
the  Fhculty  Club.  Rates  for 
those  who  are  members  of 
the  plan  on  the  St.  George 
campus  will  be  $15.14  per 
month  effective  July  1.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $.90  from 
the  current  rate. 

Dental  Plan 

Effective  July  1 the  dental 
plan  will  be  adjusted  to  the 
1987  Ontario  Dental  Associa- 
tion fee  schedule  for  the 
1988-89  year  as  agreed  with 
the  University  of  Ibronto 
Faculty  and  Staff 
Associations. 

Job  Openings 

Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  - 
openings  at  the  University. 
The  complete  list  is  on  staff 
bulletin  boards.  Ib  apply  for 
a position , submit  a written 
application  to  the  Human 
Resources  Department.  (1) 
Sylvia  Holland;  (2)  Steve 
Dyce;  (3)  Varujan  Gharakha- 
nian;  (4)  Christine  Marchese; 
(7)  Sandra  Winter;  (8) 

Dagmar  Mills;  (9)  Janice 
Draper;  (10)  Roy  Dart;  (11) 
Janis  Campbell;  (12)  Julia 
Finerty. 


Accountant  I 

($19,270  - 22,670  - 26,070) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Administrative  Assistant  I 

($21,330  - 25,100  - 28,870) 
Medicine  (1) 

Assistant  Vice-President: 
Student  Affairs 

($58,700  - 73,380  - 88,060) 
Office  of  the  Vice-President 
& Provost  (2) 

Biostatistician 

($28,790  - 33,780  - 38,950) 
Epidemiology  Research  Unit 
(1) 

Clerk  II 

($8,096-  9,525-  10,595) 
Ukrainian  Studies,  50  per- 
cent full-time,  salary  pro 
rated  (Clara  Mione,  Human 
Resources) 

Clerk  IV 

($19,270  - 22,670  - 26,070) 
Accounts,  Royal  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  (1),  Human 
Resources (10) 

Laboratory  Technician  I 

($17,670  - 20,790  - 23,910) 
Medicine  (1) 

Library  Itechnician  III 

($18,632  - 20,360) 

Robarts  Library,  two  posi- 
tions part-time,  one  position 
full-time  (send  resume  to 
James  E.Feyerer,  Manager, 
Personnel  Services,  Robarts 
Library) 


Manager,  Administration 

($45,740  - 57,180  - 68,620) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Secretary  I 

($17,670  - 20,790  - 23,910) 
Post-graduate  Medical 
Education  (11),  Alumni 
Affairs,  St.  Michael's  (1), 
Preventive  Medicine  & 
Biostatistics  (1),  Physical 
Plant  (1),  NCIC  Epidem- 
iology Unit,  80  percent  full- 
time (1) 

Secretary  I 

($20,652  - 22,501) 

Robarts  Library  (send 
resume  to  James  E . Feyerer, 
Manager,  Personnel  Ser- 
vices, Robarts  Library) 

Secretary  II 

($19,270  - 22,670  - 26,070) 
U of  T Press,  Downs  view 
(10),  Speech  Pathology  (1), 
Biochemistry  (7),  Preventive 
Medicine  & Biostatistics  (1), 
Ophthalmology  (1) 

Writer 

($28,790  - 33,870  - 38,950) 
Department  of  Communica- 
tions, two  positions  (2) 


DESKTOP  PUBLISHING 


USE  OUR  Mac  SE,  XT,  AT  SYSTEMS' 
FOR  $ 7.50  AN  HOUR  !! 


LASER  PRINTING  * IMAGE  SCANNING 
WORD  PROCESSING  * INSTANT  PRINTING 
BINDERY 

Campus  Copy 

& Publishing  Services  Inc. 

100  Harbord  Street  Toronto  M5S  1G6 
Phone  925-2277  Fax  925-5308 


Bargaining  unit  hearings 
to  begin  in  late  August 


The  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board 
will  hold  on-campus  hearings  start- 
ing Aug.  25  to  begin  the  process  of 
defining  a potential  bargaining  unit  for 
administrative  staff. 

In  a June  15  ruling,  the  board  said  it 
will  begin  to  examine  staff  members 
whose  inclusion  in  the  bargaining  unit 
proposed  by  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Public  Employees  and  the  staff  associa- 
tion has  been  challenged  by  the 
University. 

The  board  will  begin  with  62  disputed 
employees  in  six  administrative  units  — 
the  Department  of  Philosophy,  the  Fees 
Department  of  the  comptroller’s  office, 
the  Faculties  of  Dentistry  and  Educa- 
tion, Woodsworth  College  and  Business 
Information  Systems. 

There  will  be  two  examinations  per 
day,  two  days  a week  until  Sept.  6,  when 
the  schedule  will  be  re-examined.  The 
University  has  agreed  to  make  four 
employees  available  per  day. 

Staff  members  called  will  be  asked  to 
respond  to  questions  from  the  labour 
board  officer  and  lawyers  for  the  Uni- 
versity and  CUPE. 

John  Parker,  the  University’s  director 
of  labour  relations , said  there  is  no  way 
to  predict  how  long  the  first  set  of  hear- 
ings will  take.  Given  the  disparities  that 
exist  between  one  job  and  another 
within  the  same  classification,  there  is 
no  way  other  than  a close  examination  to 
determine  who  should  be  included  in  the 
bargaining  unit. 

The  board  will  rule  only  on  whether 
employees  belong  in  a union.  The  hear- 
ings will  not  result  in  any  changes  to  job 
classifications. 

In  its  report,  the  board  notes  that  the 
determination  of  whether  CUPE  had  a 
sufficient  number  of  signed  cards  to 
have  warranted  the  pre -hearing  vote 
held  late  in  April  “depends  on  the 
outcome  of  a considerable  number  of 
challenges  to  the  inclusion  of  certain 


persons  in  the  bargaining  unit.” 

If  the  signed  union  cards  collected  by 
UTSA  and  CUPE  did  not  in  fact  repre- 
sent 35  percent  of  the  bargaining  unit, 
the  April  vote  will  be  declared  invalid 
and  the  ballots  destroyed. 

Staff  association  president  David 
Askew  said  he  hopes  the  initial  examina- 
tions will  be  completed  by  November. 
Once  they  are  done,  the  board  will  pro- 
duce a transcript  of  the  evidence  and 
hold  a final  hearing  before  issuing  a 
report. 

The  board  rulings  on  the  62  disputed 
positions  could  form  precedents  for  the 
other  850  positions  in  dispute,  Askew 
said.  But  Parker  said  the  first  62  rulings 
may  not  form  precedents  because  of 
widely  varying  levels  of  staff  respons- 
ibility within  classifications. 

Parker  noted  that  in  a recent  applica- 
tion for  certification  involving  employees 
at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  resolu- 
tion of  200  challenges  took  two  years. 

As  the  examinations  get  under  way, 
the  board  will  also  receive  briefs  from 
the  University  and  CUPE  regarding 
groups  of  employees  — nurses,  phar- 
macists, horticulturists,  dental 
assistants  and  others  — who  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bargaining  unit  only  if  they 
are  found  to  share  a “community  of 
interest”  with  other  administrative 
staff. 

The  University  employs  about  235 
people  whose  union  status  has  been 
challenged  on  the  grounds  that  they  do 
not  share  a community  of  interest  with 
other  administrative  staff  groups. 

The  University  will  submit  its  com- 
pleted brief  by  the  end  of  September, 
CUPE  will  respond  with  a brief  of  its 
own  by  the  end  of  October,  and  the  Uni- 
versity will  have  until  Nov.  15  to  make  a 
final  representation. 

The  board  will  then  decide  which  of 
these  employees  should  be  in  the 
bargaining  unit. 


Please  contact  the  PhD  oral 
examination  office  ,at 
978-5258  for  information 
regarding  time  and  location 
for  these  listings. 

Monday,  June  27 

John  Leonard  Barron, 
Department  of  Computer 
Science,  "Determinations  of 
Egomotion  and  Environ- 
mental Layout  from  Noisy 
Time-Varying  Image  Veloc- 
ity Information  in  Monocular 
Image  Sequences.”  Profs.  J. 
Tsotsos  and  A.  Jepson. 

Wednesday,  June  29 

Alice  Marie  Bobra,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing & Applied  Chemistry, 
“Partitioning  and  Toxicity  of 
Organic  Compounds  in  the 
Environment.”  Prof.  D. 
Mackay. 

Thursday,  June  30 

David  James  Moss,  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  “Optical 
Harmonic  Generation  in 
Cubic  Semiconductors.” 

Prof.  H.M.  Van  Driel. 

Tuesday,  July  5 

Michael  Stanley  Kobrin, 
Department  of  Clinical 
Biochemistry,  "Transform- 
ing Growth  Factor  — Alpha 
in  the  Pituitary.”  Prof.  J.E. 
Kudlow. 

Brian  Walker,  Department 
of  Sociology,  “The  Politics  of 
Occupational  Health  and 
Safety:  Ontario’s  Mine 
Workers  and  Government 
Regulation  of  Environmental 
Hazards  at  the  Workplace, 
1965-1978.”  Prof.  M. 

Mur  mis. 


Doreen  Mary  Winkler, 
Faculty  of  Social  Work,  “The 
Impact  of  Anxiety  on 
Adolescents  and  Young 
Adults  with  a Visual  Impair- 
ment.” Prof.  R.  Garber. 

Wednesday,  July  6 

Sharon  Lorraine  Parker, 
Department  of  Nutritional 
Sciences,  “The  Influence  of 
Adverse  Reactions  to  Foods 
on  Food  Selection  and  Nutri- 
tional Quality  of  the  Diet.” 
Prof.  M.  Krondl. 

Shlomo  Romi , Department  of 
Education,  “Effects  of  Par- 
ticipant and  Symbolib  Model- 
ing of  the  Self-Efficacy  of 
Youth  Advancement 
Counselors:  A Self-Efficacy, 
Training,  and  Coping 
Analysis.”  Prof.  K. 
Henderson. 

Friday,  July  8 

Michael  Harry  Boyle , 
Department  of  Community 
Health,  “Evaluating  Scales 
to  Measure  Childhood 
Psychiatric  Disorder:  Find- 
ings of  the  Ontario  Child 
Health  Study.”  Prof.  H. 
Skinner. 

Frederick  Preston  Wilson, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Career  Adaptability  in 
Military  Retirees  as  a Func- 
tion of  Mid  Career  Transition 
Preparation  and  Occupa- 
tional Marketability.”  Prof. 

S.  Alvi. 


Monday,  July  11 

Michael  John  Drewery, 
Department  of  Chemistry, 
“Synthetic  Approaches  to 
Analogs  of  Thiolactomycin.” 
Prof.  I.W.J.  Still. 

Wednesday,  July  13 

Henry  Wing  Lee,  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  “Study  of 
Carbon-14  Detection  and 
Dating  Using  Accelerator 
Mass  Spectrometry.”  Prof. 
A.E.  Litherland. 

Thursday,  July  14 

Kam  Wing  Chan,  Depart- 
ment of  Geography,  “Urban- 
ization in  China,  1949-1982: 
Policies,  Patterns,  and 
Determinants.”  Prof.  J. 
Whitney. 

Deming  Liu,  Department  of 
Metallurgy  & Materials 
Science,  “An  Investigation 
of  Diffusion -Induced  Grain 
Boundary  Migration  and 
Diffusion  -Induced 
Recrystallization  in  the 
Cu-Ni  System.”  Prof.  K.T. 
Aust. 

Amir  Naderisamani,  Depart- 
ment of  Statistics, 
“Measurability  and  Other 
Properties  of  Likelihood 
Map.”  Prof.  D.A.S.  Fraser. 

Friday,  July  15 

Christopher  Scott  Findlay, 
Department  of  Zoology, 
“Behavioural  Evolution  and 
Biocultural  Games.”  Profs. 
R.I.C.  Hansell  and  C.J. 
Lumsden. 
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University  of  Toronto 
Financial  Statements 
April  30, 1988 


REPORT  OF  THE  VICE-PRESIDENT,  BUSINESS  AFFAIRS 


FINANCIAL  RESULTS  FOR  THE  CURRENT  YEAR 

COMBINED  income  for  the  University  increased  $33.2  million  to  $651.2 
million,  an  increase  of  5.4%  from  the  previous  year.  Combined  expenditures 
for  the  University  totalled  $602.9  million,  an  increase  of  5.4%  from  the 
previous  year.  The  source  and  distribution  of  the  University’s  combined 
funds  for  the  year  ended  April  30, 1988  (1987-88)  is  illustrated  in  Table  III, 
page  10. 

The  CURRENT  OPERATING  FUND  result  for  the  1987-88  is  a surplus  of 
$1.2  million  after  provision  for  commitments  and  transfers.  This  decreased 
the  cumulative  deficit  to  $1.7  million.  Current  operating  fund  income  for  the 
year  increased  to  $414.7  million  in  1987-88  while  expenditures  increased  to 
$393.3  million.  The  excess  of  income  over  expenditures  amounts  to  $21.4 
million  and  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  saving  of  $21.9  million  of  current 
service  pension  costs  which  have  been  transferred  to  the  Long  Term 
Adjustment  Fund  within  the  Restricted  Funds  group.  Table  1,  page  8,  shows 
the  relative  source  and  distribution  of  the  Current  Operating  Fund  income 
and  expenditures  for  the  past  five  years. 

The  ANCILLARY  OPERATIONS  for  1987-88  recorded  a small  surplus  of 
$167  thousand,  after  provision  for  commitments  and  transfers.  Income  for 
the  year  increased  to  $61.0  million  while  expenditures  increased  to  $59.5 
million.  These  results  reflect  a significant  increase  in  the  net  income  for  the 
year  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Press  of  which  a major  contributing  factor 
was  the  publishing  warehouse  operation.  This  was  offset  by  a decrease  in 
net  income  for  the  St.  George  campus  residences  due  to  planned  increases 
in  expenditures  to  improve  student  living  areas. 

CAPITAL  FUND  income  increased  by  $2.5  million  to  $28.6  million  while 
expenditures  increased  by  $3.8  million  to  $30.0  million.  The  largest 
component  of  capital  fund  income  is  the  capital  grant  of  $22.4  million 
received  from  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  of  which  $17.2 
million  was  for  the  new  Earth  Sciences  Centre  project.  The  balance  of  the 
grant  was  mainly  to  cover  the  cost  of  repairs  and  renovations.  Total 
expenditures  on  the  Earth  Sciences  Centre  this  year  amounted  to  $22.8 
million  for  a total  cost  to-date  of  $36.3  million.  Other  major  projects  included 
extensive  renovations  to  4 Bancroft  Avenue,  a building  designated  to  be  of 
historic  significance  which  is  being  integrated  into  the  Earth  Sciences 
Centre  and  conversion  of  the  heating  system  which  services  the  Robarts 
Library  from  hot  water  to  steam.  Current  year  expenditures  on  these  two 
projects  were  $2.1  million  and  $1.0  million  respectively. 

RESTRICTED  Funds  income  for  the  year  decreased  by  $6.0  million  to 
$147.0  million.  The  major  reasons  for  the  decrease  were  non-recurring 
grants  of  $14.5  million  received  in  the  previous  year  from  the  Ministry  of 
Health  to  cover  research  projects  extending  over  five  years  together  with  a 
decrease  in  the  current  year  of  $7.1  million  in  realised  capital  gains.  This 
income  reduction  was  offset  by  an  increase  in  donations  and  non- 
government grants  of  $4.8  and  $2.4  million  respectively.  Expenditures 
increased  by  $5.7  million  to  $120.1  million. 

FINANCIAL  HIGHLIGHTS  AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

Enrolment  and  Funding:  Actual  enrolment  in  1987-88  was  3.2  percent  above 
1986-87  enrolment  and  2.2  percent  above  planned  enrolment.  The  principal 
reasons  for  the  significant  change  were  increased  demand  by  new  students, 
for  which  special  accessibility  funding  was  received  which  enabled  the 
University  to  respond  to  the  increased  demand,  and  higher  retention  rates  of 
continuing  students. 

In  response  to  a 7%  overall  increase  in  applications  to  Ontario  universities, 
the  Ministry  announced  special  accessibility  funding  in  1988-89  with  respect 


to  increases  in  the  number  of  full-time  equivalents  (FTE’s)  in  1987-88  as 
compared  with  1986-87.  Despite  the  late  timing  of  the  announcement  revised 
enrolment  targets  were  established  for  Grade  13  entrance,  for  the  Library 
Science,  Management  and  Social  Work  Faculties  and  for  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  Most  of  the  divisions  for  which  higher  targets  were  set 
either  met  or  exceeded  them.  Table  II,  page  9,  illustrates  the  patterns  of 
enrolment  in  the  last  five  years.  The  preliminary  enrolment  plan  for  1988-89 
calls  for  an  increase  of  367  FTE’s,  despite  the  fact  that  intake  targets  for 
1988-89  will  return  to  the  lower  1986-87  levels.  This  arises  due  to  the  higher 
1987-88  intake  levels  flowing  through  the  system.  In  response  to  the 
Provincial  Budget  which  indicates  the  continuation  of  accessibility  funding, 
the  University  will  consider  increasing  intake  in  those  divisions  where 
applications  are  of  significant  high  quality  and  are  consistent  with  divisional 
plans.  The  accessibility  funding  that  was  generated  by  the  increase  in 
enrolment  in  1987-88  has  made  it  possible  to  balance  the  1988-89  budget 
without  budget  cuts.  Whether  or  not  this  funding  will  remain  permanently  in 
place  is  uncertain.  The  Ministry  has  not  made  a long  term  commitment  to 
the  provision  of  accessibility  funding  and  has  called  for  a review  of  the 
formula  by  which  operating  grants  are  allocated.  The  outlook  for  1988-89  is 
encouraging,  however,  the  period  beyond  is  uncertain. 

Pension  Cost  Savings:  During  the  year  the  Governing  Council  passed  a 
resolution  approving  the  establishment  within  the  Restricted  Funds  group  of 
a Long  Term  Adjustment  Fund  created  from  savings  of  $24.6  million  in 
normal  current  service  pension  contributions.  The  savings  arose  due  to  the 
suspension  of  contributions  to  the  pension  fund  related  to  the  current 
service  costs  on  behalf  of  all  staff  because  of  a surplus  of  over  $111  million  in 
the  fund.  A similar  amount  will  be  saved  in  1988-89  and  will  be  transferred 
into  the  Long  Term  Adjustment  Fund.  This  fund  will  enable  the  University  to 
adjust  to  the  financial  conditions  that  are  anticipated  until  the  mid-1990’s.  It 
represents  a significant  opportunity  for  the  University  to  realize  some 
stability  in  its  financial  circumstances  and,  as  such,  will  be  used  to  support 
proposals  aimed  at  increasing  general  University  income  or  reducing 
expenses  through  greater  operational  effectiveness  and  efficiency. 

Self-Insurance:  In  order  to  combat  the  extraordinary  premium  increases 
and  coverage  restrictions  imposed  by  the  commercial  insurance 
marketplace  over  the  last  two  years,  the  University,  in  association  with 
40  other  Canadian  universities,  has  subscribed  to  a reciprocal  exchange  of 
insurance  risks  starting  January  1, 1988.  This  self-insurance  cooperative, 
Canadian  Universities  Reciprocal  Insurance  Exchange  (CURIE),  involves  a 
contractual  agreement  to  share  the  insurable  property  and  liability  risks  of 
member  universities  for  a term  of  not  less  than  five  years.  CURIE’S  extensive 
membership,  with  combined  insurable  assets  exceeding  $12.2  billion,  gives  it 
a strong  and  stable  foundation  upon  which  to  base  such  a risk  sharing 
program. 

Benefits  to  subscribing  universities  include  broader,  more  comprehensive 
coverage  for  both  direct  damage  and  legal  liability  risks,  including  coverages 
which  were  not  economically  available  from  commercial  insurers.  As  well, 
significant  premium  savings  have  been  achieved  through  CURIE  averaging 
approximately  25%  of  1986-87  premiums.  Premium  savings  realised  for  the 
period  January  1 — April  30, 1988  have  been  transfered  to  our  insurance 
reserve  to  cover  self-insured  risks. 

Staff  at  the  University  of  Toronto  provided  the  leadership  in  the  creation  of 
CURIE.  The  University  of  Toronto  won  the  $10,000  first  prize  for  this 
initiative  in  the  productivity  awards  program  of  the  Canadian  Association  of 
University  Business  Officers.  The  prize  money  was  donated  by  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada,  the  Molson  Companies  and  the  Power  Corporation  of 
Canada. 

Ontario  Centre  for  Large  Scale  Computation:  During  the  past  year  the 
University  received  a grant  of  $8  million  from  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  to  be  disbursed  over  4 years  for  the  operation  of  the  Ontario 
Centre  for  Large  Scale  Computation. 
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This  grant  was  in  addition  to  the  $10  million  received  by  the  University 
from  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  in  1986  to  assist  in  the 
purchase  of  a Cray  supercomputer  for  the  establishment  of  the  Centre. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  between  the  University  and  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  a complete  and  independent  operational  review 
of  the  Centre  has  been  undertaken  and  the  consultant’s  report  is  due  in 
June. 

Administrative  Staff:  On  December  8,  1987,  following  a seven-month 
membership  drive,  the  Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees  (CUPE)  filed  an 
application  for  certification  and  a request  for  a pre-hearing  vote  with  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  with  respect  to  all  administrative  and 
technical  staff  of  the  University.  The  pre-hearing  vote  required  the 
establishment  of  a voting  constituency.  The  University  and  CUPE  agreed  on 
a voters’  list  of  3,108  full  time  administrative  and  technical  staff.  The  vote  was 
conducted  in  April  with  a turnout  of  nearly  80%  of  voters.  Approximately 
30%  of  the  voters  were  challenged  as  being  inappropriate  for  inclusion  in  the 
bargaining  unit,  requiring  segregation  of  their  ballots.  Ballot  boxes  remain 
sealed  pending  resolution  of  these  challenges. 

Residences:  Construction  of  a new  phase  of  residences  at  Erindale 
College  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  the  fall  of  1988.  Eighty-six  two  bedroom 
units  will  be  built,  bringing  the  total  capacity  of  the  Erindale  residence 
complex  to  833  beds.  The  estimated  capital  cost  is  $4.9  million  with  an 
additional  $335  thousand  for  furnishings.  Occupancy  is  scheduled  to  take 
place  in  September  1989. 

At  Scarborough  College  the  demand  for  residence  places  continues  at  a 
high  level.  A planning  committee  has  been  set  up  to  determine  the  size, 
character  and  financial  feasibility  of  the  next  construction  phase.  Strategic 
planning  continues  on  the  St.  George  Campus  to  address  the  large 
maintenance  requirements  of  the  downtown  residences.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  $5  million  will  be  needed  for  major  maintenance  and  improvements  and 
replacement  of  furniture  and  equipment.  A portion  of  the  residence  rate 
increase  for  1988-89  will  contribute  towards  a reserve  for  major  maintenance 
and  improvements. 

The  Provincial  Government  announced  a programme  to  subsidize  the 
interest  costs  of  capital  construction  of  student  residences.  In  May  1988,  the 
University  of  Toronto  applied  for  subsidy  grants  for  1,352  beds  comprising 
St.  George  Campus  — 1,032,  Scarborough  Campus  — 152  and  Erindale 
Campus  — 168. 

It  is  estimated  these  projects  will  cost  about  $38  million  and  the  present 
value  of  the  government’s  subsidy  is  about  $8  million. 

University  of  Toronto  Press:  The  Press  has  been  chosen  publisher  of  the 
year  by  the  Canadian  Booksellers  Association.  The  award  recognizes  the 
Press  for  the  excellence  of  its  publishing  program  as  well  as  for  its  role  as  a 
distributor  for  other  Canadian  publishers,  especially  the  culturally  important 
Literary  Press  Group.  The  Press,  which  also  received  the  award  in  1982,  is 
the  only  publisher  to  receive  the  award  twice. 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Music:  Progress  on  arrangements  for  the 
separation  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  from  the  University 
continues.  Completion  is  now  expected  in  1988-89. 

Guidance  Centre:  Effective  April  29, 1988  the  University  sold  the 
operations  of  the  Guidance  Centre  to  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education.  The  cumulative  deficit  at  April  29, 1988  after  taking  into  account 
the  sale  proceeds  of  the  business,  the  final  disposition  of  remaining  assets 
and  termination  payments  to  staff  was  $21  thousand.  This  amount  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Current  Operating  Fund.  However,  we  expect  to  recover  at 
least  this  amount  in  1988-89  when  the  leased  premises  are  sublet. 

Capital  Projects:  The  two  most  significant  events  affecting  the  University’s 
capital  funding  prospects  this  year  were  the  formal  announcement  of  a 
major  fundraising  campaign  and  the  approval  by  Governing  Council  of  a 
comprehensive  five-year  capital  plan,  which  was  requested  by  the  Provincial 
Government. 

The  fundraising  campaign  has  an  overall  target  of  $100  million,  with 
approximately  half  this  sum  to  be  committed  to  the  capital  plan.  The 
introduction  of  a five-year  capital  plan  will  enable  the  University  to  shape  its 
capital  priorities  to  a greater  extent  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  The 
plan  depends  not  only  on  the  fundraising  campaign,  but  also  on  the 
willingness  of  the  provincial  government  to  accept  the  University’s  five  year 
capital  plan.  To-date  the  Provincial  Government  has  not  responded  finally. 

Deferred  Maintenance:  The  flow  of  provincial  funding  continues  to  be  at  a 
level  below  that  required  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  University’s 
physical  plant.  This  has  led  to  a growing  list  of  deferred  maintenance 
projects,  now  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  $30  million. 

Continued  underfunding  of  the  operating  requirements  of  new  buildings, 
such  as  the  Earth  Sciences  Centre  and  the  Law  and  Music  library 
expansion,  will  escalate  the  deferred  maintenance  at  an  even  faster  pace 
than  is  currently  experienced. 

Research  Funding:  Research  funding  from  both  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
Governments  during  the  year  reflected  a greater  emphasis  on  funding 
programs  designed  to  encourage  researchers  to  seek  private  sector  support 
for  research. 

The  Federal  Government  instituted  a new  five  year  policy  for  funding  its 
three  major  research  councils  — the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  (NSERC),  the  Medical  Research  Council  (MRC)  and  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Council  (SSHRC).  Under  this 
policy  the  Councils’  budgets  are  fixed,  in  current  dollars,  at  1985-86  levels 


supplemented  in  1986-87  by  $25.3  million  dollars  and  subsequently  by  a 
matching  grant  related  to  private  sector  contributions  to  research  in  the 
previous  year.  The  matching  grants  to  the  Councils  for  1987-88  increased  by 
$11  million  to  $36.3  million.  In  conjunction  with  the  matching  grants 
program  both  NSERC  and  SSHRC  have  instituted  an  incentive  grant  directly 
related  to  each  university’s  private  sector  contributions  reported  to  the 
Councils  under  the  program.  The  University  of  Toronto’s  incentive  grants  in 
the  current  year  were  $400  thousand  from  NSERC  and  $194  thousand  from 
SSHRC  based  on  eligible  private  sector  contributions  in  1986-87  of  $10.7 
million  and  $5.7  million  respectively. 

At  the  Provincial  Government  level  there  has  been  a significant  increase  in 
grants  from  the  University  Research  Incentive  Fund  administered  by  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities.  Grants  from  this  fund  are  equal  to 
support  from  a specified  corporate  “partner”.  In  1987-88  the  University 
received  $2.1  million  from  the  Province  compared  to  $500  thousand  in 
1986-87. 

Centres  of  Excellence:  Through  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Trade  and 
Technology  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  committed  to  funding  seven  Centres 
of  Excellence  from  a $1  billion  technology  fund.  The  Centres  of  Excellence 
program  was  established  in  1986  under  the  auspicies  of  the  Premier’s 
Council.  The  Centres  are  independent  not-for-profit  research  corporations 
designed  to  stimulate  the  production  of  advanced,  world-class  research,  to 
train  and  develop  world-class  researchers  over  the  long  term  and  to 
encourage  the  transfer  and  diffusion  of  technology.  The  University  is  a major 
participant  in  five  of  these  centres. 

The  Centres  account  for  the  dramatic  increase  in  1987-88  of  $2.9  million 
in  contract  research  funding  by  the  corporate  sector.  Under  the  proposed 
contractual  arrangements,  approximately  $60  million  will  flow  into  the 
University  from  the  five  Centres  over  the  next  five  years. 

Fundraising  Campaign:  The  “Breakthrough  Campaign”  of  $100  million 
was  launched  on  June  1, 1988.  The  campaign  features  three  key  areas  in 
need  of  new  funding:  Learning  and  Scholarship  — $25.7  million,  Research 
and  Discovery  — $25.8  million  and  Campus  Development  — $48.5  million. 
The  campaign  is  headed  by  the  Vice-President,  Development  and  University 
Relations.  The  National  Campaign  Chairman  is  Mary  Alice  Stuart,  Chairman 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  CJRT-FM  Inc.  The  Senior  Campaign 
Leadership  Team  is  now  in  place. 

Investments:  The  impact  of  the  October  1987  stock  market  crash  on  the 
Endowment  Pool  and  the  Connaught  Fund  was  moderated  by  the  high 
proportion  (60%)  of  each  fund  invested  in  fixed  income  securities.  During 
the  three-month  period  ended  December  1987  the  unit  value  of  the 
Endowment  Pool  declined  only  5.9%  and  the  value  of  the  Connaught  Fund 
declined  7.4%.  Investment  income  (dividends  and  interest)  was  not  adversely 
affected. 

Divestments:  At  its  meeting  on  January  21st,  1988,  the  Governing  Council 
approved  a resolution  requiring  the  sale  of  the  University’s  holdings  in 
companies  with  investments  in  South  Africa  and  the  establishment  of  a 
policy  of  non-investment  in  such  companies.  As  a result,  during  the 
following  two  months,  five  common  stocks,  all  of  them  U.S.  companies, 
were  sold  for  a net  total  amount  of  $1,260,000. 

Pay  Equity:  On  January  1, 1988  “An  Act  to  Provide  for  Pay  Equity”  was 
proclaimed  in  the  province.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  redress  gender 
discrimination  in  the  compensation  of  employees  employed  in  female- 
dominated  job  classes  in  Ontario.  The  legislation  requires  us  to  develop  pay 
equity  plans,  one  for  each  bargaining  unit  and  one  for  all  employees  not  in  a 
bargaining  unit.  For  the  latter  group  this  will  include  faculty,  librarians  and 
non-unionized  administrative  staff.  Where  employees  are  represented  by  a 
bargaining  agent,  pay  equity  plans  will  be  negotiated  with  the  unions.  For 
the  non-unionized  group,  a Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on  Pay  Equity 
with  representation  (rom  the  faculty  and  staff  associations  was  established 
to  advise  on  a plan.  Until  we  make  our  comparisons  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  total  cost  for  the  University  of  complying  with  the  legislation.  The 
University  must  make  pay  adjustments  of  at  least  1%  of  our  total  payroll 
effective  January  1, 1990.  Pay  equity  must  be  achieved  by  1995. 

Future  Changes  in  Accounting  Principles:  In  January  1988  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  (CICA)  announced  that  for  fiscal  years 
commencing  after  January  1,  1989  non-profit  organizations  would  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  CICA  Handbook  recommendations.  This  effectively 
means  that  the  University’s  financial  statements  for  the  year  ended  April  30, 
1990  should  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  accounting  guidelines  as  set 
out  in  the  CICA  Handbook.  The  administration  is  currently  giving 
consideration  to  the  impact  of  the  accounting  changes  that  may  be  required 
and  as  to  whether  earlier  adoption  of  the  changes  would  be  desirable. 

Business  Affairs  Reorganization:  As  recently  announced  by  President 
Connell  the  present  portfolio  of  the  Vice-President  — Business  Affairs  will 
be  divided  between  two  Vice-Presidents.  This  decision  recognizes  the 
increasingly  important  role  of  Human  Resources  within  University  affairs.  It 
will  be  my  privilege  to  continue  in  the  role  of  Vice-President,  Human 
Resources  with  my  current  responsibilities  for  other  Business  Affairs  matters 
being  transferred  to  the  Vice-President  — Administration. 
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Alexander  C.  Pathy 
Vice-President  — Business  Affairs 
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TABLE  I 


SOURCE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  CURRENT  OPERATING  FUND 
FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  APRIL  30, 1984  to  1988 


1988 

1987 

1986 

1985 

1984 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

INCOME 

Government  grants 
Student  fees 
Other  income 

75.4 

17.4 
7.2 

75.6 

17.5 

6.9 

75.6 

17.5 

6.9 

75.0 

17.8 

7.2 

75.5 

17.5 
7.0 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

EXPENDITURES 

By  functional  category 

Academic  and  academic  services 

75.8 

76.8 

75.8 

75.6 

75.3 

Physical  plant 
- maintenance  and  utilities 

11.8 

l 

11.7 

12.2 

12.2 

12.2 

- renovations  and  directed  government  grants 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

Administration 

6.8 

6.5 

7.0 

6.9 

7.0 

Municipal  taxes 

0.6 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Student  services  and  assistance 

4.0 

3.6 

3.7 

3.9 

4.0 

Other  expenditures 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

By  object  of  expenditures 

Academic  salaries  and  benefits  (incl.  Librarians) 

46.9 

47.4 

47.9 

48.1 

47.8 

Other  salaries  and  benefits 

29.8 

30.4 

30.4 

30.5 

30.7 

Equipment 

4.8 

5.3 

4.5 

4.1 

4.2 

Utilities 

3.7 

3.6 

4.0 

4.1 

4.2 

Supplies  and  other  expense 

14.4 

12.9 

12.7 

12.7 

13.1 

Maintenance  of  physical  plant 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.6 

Improvement  and  alterations 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Municipal  taxes 

0.6 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

102.8 

102.6 

102.5 

102.5 

103.3 

Internal  Cost  Recoveries 

(2.8) 

(2.6) 

(2.5) 

(2.5) 

(3.3) 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Normal  current  service  pension  contributions  totalling  $21.9  million,  representing 
5.3%  of  total  expenditures,  were  not  required  to  be  paid  into  the  pension  plan  in 
1988  (1987  — $5.4  million,  1.4%  of  total  expenditures).  Hence,  the  comparative 
percentages  for  salaries  and  benefits  reflects  this  reduction  in  expenditures. 


TABLE  II 


COMPARATIVE  STUDENT  ENROLMENTS,  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENTS  AND  FUNDING  UNITS 


Annual  Enrolments Full-Time  Student  Equivalents 


1987-88 

1986-87 

1985-86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

1987-88 

1986-87 

1985-86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

REGULAR  SESSION 

(Undergraduate  and  Graduate) 
— Full-time 
— Part-time 

34,133 

14,113 

32,914 

14,117 

32,964 

14,409 

33,754 

14,442 

34,450 

14,415 

33,833 

4,769 

31,425 

4,585 

31,546 

4,628 

32,338 

4,618 

33,249 

4,471 

SUMMER  SESSION 

20,595 

20,287 

20,406 

20,408 

20,526 

7,332 

7,207 

7,189 

7,230 

7,209 

Total 

68,841 

67,318 

67,779 

68,604 

69,391 

45,934 

43,217 

43,363 

44,186 

44,929 

Made  up  of: 
Undergraduate 
Graduate 

57,770 

11,071 

56,824 

10,494 

56,982 

10,797 

57,711 

10,893 

58,578 

10,813 

36,773 

9,161 

34,501 

8,716 

34,611 

8,752 

35,428 

8,758 

36,355 

8,574 

68,841 

67,318 

67,779 

68,604 

69,391 

45,934 

43,217 

43,363 

44,186 

44,929 

FUNDING  UNITS 

Undergraduate 

Graduate 

59,469 

18,299 

58,542 

17,472 

58,735 

17,718 

59,653 

17,903 

60,995 

17,584 

77,768 

76,014 

76,453 

77,556 

78,579 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO  FORMULA  GRANTS  $296,366  $275,510  $266,641  $256,343  $244,213 

Enrolment  data  does  not  include  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  The  Toronto  School  of  Theology  and  non-credit  course  enrolments. 
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TABLE  III 


SOURCE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMBINED  UNIVERSITY  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  APRIL  30, 1988 

(thousands  of  dollars) 


INCOME 

1987-88 

1986-87 

EXPENDITURES 

1987-88 

1986-87 

Current  operating  fund 

$414,718 

$384,383 

Current  operating  fund 

$393,294 

$378,380 

Ancillary  operations 

61,017 

54,574 

Ancillary  operations 

59,544 

53,123 

Capital  funds 

28,561 

26,091 

Capital  funds 

30,033 

26,267 

Restricted  funds 

146,953 

152,964 

Restricted  funds 

120,069 

114,387 

$651,249 

$618,012 

$602,940 

$572,157 

Government  grants 


Tuition  and  other 
student  fees  12.1%  (11.9%) 


Investment  income 
5.3%  (6.3%) 


Sales,  services  and 
sundry  income  11.3%  (10.9%) 


Contract  research  2.3%  (1.7%) 
Donations  3.2%  (2.7%) 


— operating 

48.0% 

(47.1%) 

— capital 

3.4% 

(2.8%) 

— research  & other 

10.4% 

(12.8%) 

61.8% 

(62.7%) 

Non-government  grants 
(including  research)  4.0%  (3.8%) 


Academic  (teaching  & research) 
and  academic  services  67.6%  (69.0%) 


Student  services  3.4%  (3.3%) 


Physical  plant  8.2%  (8.2%) 


Administration  5.4%  (5.2%) 


Cost  of  sales,  services  and 
other  expenditures  8.5%  (7.9%) 


Contract  research 
1.7%  (1.6%) 


Property,  plant, 
equipment  and 
renovations 
5.2%  (4.8%) 


(Previous  year  percentages  in  brackets) 
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A MEMBER  OF  ARTHUR  YOUNG  INTERNATIONAL 


Clarkson  Gordon 


AUDITORS’  REPORT 

To  the  Members  of  The  Governing  Council  of 
University  of  Toronto: 

We  have  examined  the  combined  financial  statements  of  University  of 
Toronto  for  the  year  ended  April  30, 1988  comprising  the  following: 

Statement  of  financial  position 
Statement  of  changes  in  fund  balances 
Schedule  of  surplus  (deficit) 

Schedule  of  funds  committed  for  specific  purposes 
Schedule  of  property,  plant  and  equipment 
Schedule  of  equity  in  property,  plant  and  equipment 
Schedule  of  restricted  funds 

Our  examination  was  made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards,  and  accordingly  included  such  tests  and  other  procedures  as  we 
considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

In  our  opinion,  these  combined  financial  statements  present  fairly  the 
financial  position  of  the  University  as  at  April  30,  1988  and  the  results  of  its 
operations  for  the  year  then  ended  in  accordance  with  accounting  principles 
described  in  note  1 to  the  combined  financial  statements  applied  on  a basis 
consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 


Toronto,  Canada, 
June  10, 1988. 


Chartered  Accountants 


Statement  1 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  POSITION 
APRIL  30, 1988 

(with  comparative  totals  at  April  30, 1987) 

(thousands  of  dollars) 


Current 


Operating 

Ancillary 

Capital 

Restricted 

1988 

1987 

Fund  Operations 

Funds 

Funds 

Total 

Total 

ASSETS 

- 

Cash 

$ 118 

$ 1,014 

$ 2,186 

$ 3,318 

$ 3,194 

Accounts  receivable 

13,146 

9,008 

114 

22,268 

17,453 

Inventories  and  prepaid  expenses 

1,453 

7,329 

8,782 

8,013 

Interfund  accounts 

2,842 

(4,719) 

$1,856 

21 

Investments  (note  2) 

17,184 

3,526 

28,973 

295,961 

345,644 

296,604 

Property,  plant  and  equipment 

31,476 

846,270 

877,746 

824,661 

$34,743 

$47,634 

$877,099 

$298,282 

$1,257,758 

$1,149,925 

LIABILITIES 

Bank  indebtedness 
Accounts  payable 
Unearned  income 
Long-term  debt  (note  4) 

$ 6,267 
21,872 
1,970 

$ 1,416 
10,020 
3,736 
15,308 

$ 2,370 
2,161 

$ 7,683 
34,262 
5,706 
17,469 

$ 5,715 
31,003 
4,723 
17,893 

30,109 

30,480 

4,531 

65,120 

59,334 

EQUITY  IN  PROPERTY,  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT 

9,496 

844,484 

853,980 

800,643 

FUND  BALANCES 

Surplus  (deficit) 

Deficit  of  discontinued  ancillary  (note  7) 
Funds  committed  for  specific  purposes 
Endowment  funds 

(1,690) 

(9,304) 

15,628 

5,359 

2,299 

) 

28,084 

$121,358 

176,924 

3,669 

(9,304) 

167,369 

176,924 

2,297 

(9,705) 

137,195 

160,161 

4,634 

7,658 

'28,084 

298,282 

338,658 

289,948 

$34,743 

$47,634 

$877,099 

$298,282 

$1,257,758 

$1,149,925 

On  behalf  of  the  Governing  Council: 

Chairman  of  the  Governing  Council  President 

(See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements) 
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INTRODUCTION: 
Problems  and  Issues 


It  is  now  some  years  since  there  has 
been  a major  review  of  the  under- 
graduate curriculum  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  and  a good  many  new 
courses  and  programmes  have  come  in- 
to being.  Problems  in  some  areas  have 
also  become  apparent,  as  noted  below. 
Fbr  these  various  reasons,  the  Dean  ap- 
pointed a Curriculum  Renewal  Commit- 
tee last  fall,  whose  membership  was 
augmented  in  the  spring  when  sub- 
committees began  their  work.  (Fbr 
membership,  see  Appendix  B.) 

We  started  with  some  wide-ranging 
exploratory  talks,  and  then  requested 
that  a sub-committee  draw  up  some 
brief  recommendations  for  more  specific 
discussion.  The  six  recommendations  of 
the  sub -committee  provided  a basis  for 
further  deliberation,  and  subsequently 
for  the  work  of  four  other  sub- 
committees: one  on  the  first  year,  one  on 
the  B.A.  degree,  one  on  the  B.Sc. 
degree,  and  one  on  a new  integrated 
programme.  The  reports  of  these  four 
sub -committees  were  presented  to  the 
enlarged  Curriculum  Renewal  Commit- 
tee on  May  3.  On  May  13,  a draft  report 
was  presented  to  Chairs  and  College 
Programme  representatives,  with  a re- 
quest for  any  immediate,  top-of-the-head 
responses  within  ten  days.  Responses 
received  were  generally  favourable 
about  the  principles  implicit  in  the  draft 
report,  though  naturally  questions  and 
suggestions  about  details  remain  to  be 
discussed.  Where  these  responses  in- 
dicated that  fuller  explanation  was  need- 
ed, it  has  been  provided,  and  some  am- 
biguous wording  has  been  cleared  up. 
Otherwise,  this  working  report  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  draft  report, 
with  a much  enlarged  Introduction  . 

The  chief  problems  related  to  cur- 
riculum planning  are  as  follows.  First, 
our  Faculty  is  widely  perceived  from 
without,  and  sometimes  from  within,  as 
having  no  curriculum.  In  this  view,  we 
have  a large  number  of  programmes  and 
an  immense  number  of  courses,  but 
these  programmes  and  courses  simply 
make  an  aggregate  rather  than  a struc- 
ture or  total  order.  Though  this  view 
may  be  exaggerated,  there  is  some  truth 
in  it.  Programmes  and  courses  are  main- 
ly the  creations  of  individual  academic 
units  or  instructors,  and  there  has  been 
little  or  no  wider  curriculum  planning. 
This  is  a problem  that  will  not  go  away 
simply  by  tidying  the  Calendar. 

Second,  some  programmes  require  in- 
tense specialization,  so  much  so  that  one 
programme  can  require  sixteen  and  a 
half  courses  out  of  twenty.  External 
reviewers  often  remark  that  we  require 
a very  high,  perhaps  too  high,  number  of 
courses  in  some  programmes.  Some  of 
the  faculty,  though  not  all,  in  such  in- 
tensely specialized  programmes  worry 
about  the  wider  education  of  their 
specialist  students,  that  is,  about 
distribution.  Some  also  worry  about  the 
quality  of  programmes  available  for 
those  in  the  area  who  are  not  specializ- 
ing. 

Third,  there  is  an  admissions  problem 


because  of  a widespread  perception 
among  potential  high -school  applicants 
(and  also  high-school  teachers)  that 
students  cannot  be  guaranteed  the  pro- 
gramme of  their  choice  or  even  the 
chance  of  studying  in  the  area  of  their 
choice.  Limited -enrolment  programmes, 
as  currently  listed,  discourage  potential 
applicants.  Thus  they  go  to  those  institu- 
tions that  appear  to  offer  such 
guarantees,  and  we  lose  top  students  (in 
fact,  ones  who  need  not  worry). 

Finally,  there  is  the  continuing  prob- 
lem of  student  identity  in  this  institu- 
tion. The  reverse  side  of  a large,  varied, 
and  richly  talented  institution  is  quite 
simply  the  disadvantage  of  its  size.  This 
University,  and  this  Faculty,  are  not  only 
large  but  also  have  a complex  organiza- 
tion, albeit  for  good  historical  reasons. 
Undergraduate  identity  is  a perennial 
concern  in  all  universities,  and  presents 
a special  challenge  in  a large  one. 

The  Curriculum  Renewal  Committee 
proceeded  on  the  following  general 
assumptions.  Unlike  the  mandate  of  the 
professional  Faculties,  this  Faculty’s 
mandate  is  the  general  education  of 
undergraduates.  As  such,  we  need  to  do 
more  than  give  the  student  particular 
professional  expertise.  Here  is  one  place 
and  one  time  when,  students  can  set 
aside  the  immediate  demands  of  profes- 
sion, marketplace,  and  domestic  circle, 
and  concentrate  on  the  long-term  ben- 
efits of  reading  and  thinking,  calculating 
and  imagining  as  best  they  can . This  can 
only  benefit  profession,  marketplace, 
and  domestic  circle  in  the  long  run. 
Even  when  this  activity  has  a practical 
goal,  it  should  enliven  that  goal,  and 
place  that  goal  in  a wider  perspective.  It 
also  goes  without  saying  that  the 
benefits  of  an  alert,  informed, 
reasonably  sceptical  citizenry  to  the 
health  of  the  body  politic  are  in- 
calculable. 

We  were  persuaded  that  this  Faculty 
could  fulfil  its  mandate  much  better 
than  we  do  at  present.  While  some 
students  do  testify  to  such  an  enlivening 
experience,  all  too  often  students  en- 
counter it  more  by  accident  than  by  any 
help  from  the  Faculty’s  curricular 
arrangements.  We  thought  that  one  way 
of  encouraging  more  widespread  skills 
was  through  a more  careful  distribution 
of  courses  required  outside  a pro- 
gramme. Tb  design  (or  re-design)  and 
teach  a good  breadth  course  is  highly 
challenging,  and  the  best  scholars  and 
researchers  among  us  are  precisely 
those  that  should  participate  in  this 
task.  Otherwise,  breadth  courses  may 
lack  rigour  and  will  certainly  lack 
respect.  This  is  a different  kind  of 
teaching  from  the  specialist  seminar, 
but  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  do  well. 
Learning  skills  from  outside  one’s  own 
immediate  area  is  at  the  heart  of  arts 
and  science  undergraduate  education.  It 
is  very  important  for  the  student,  and  it 
is  very  important  for  the  health  of  the 
subject,  that  it  be  widely  taught  in  the 
Faculty. 

We  might  listen  to  the  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Paul  E.  Gray,  on  this  subject: 
“Engineering  and  science  are  not 
esoteric  quests  by  an  elite  few,  but  are, 
instead,  humanistic  adventures  inspired 
by  native  human  curiosity  about  the 
world  and  the  desire  to  make  it  better.” 
Or  again:  “Scientific  literacy  does  not 
mean  expertise.  It  means  the  capacity  to 
reason  in  quantitative  terms.  It  means 


familiarity  with  a basic  scientific 
vocabulary  and  with  fundamental  con- 
cepts about  physical  and  biological  pro- 
cesses. In  short,  it  means  a reasonable 
intuition  informed  by  principles  of 
science”  ( Chronicle  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, 18  May  1988).  A student  in  the 
humanities  or  social  sciences  should  not 
remain  wilfully  blinkered  about  ways  of 
thinking  in  the  sciences.  This  is  especial- 
ly so  at  present,  when  informed  public 
responses  to  scientific  issues  are  needed 
more  and  more  urgently.  The  student 
outside  the  sciences  may  also  harbour 
stereotypes  of  scientific  work,  those 
stereotypes  that  President  Gray’s 
remarks  implicitly  attack.  Some  precise 
work  in  one  of  the  sciences  is  the  best 
antidote  for  any  undue  hostility  or 
adulation.  It  can  provide  the  basis  for  a 
genuine  life-long  interest  and  for  the 
best  kind  of  widespread  public  support. 

If  it  is  important  for  a student  outside 
the  sciences  to  know  something  about 
quantitative  terms  and  basic  scientific 
concepts,  it  is  no  less  important  for 
science  students  to  know  something 
about  verbal  terms  and  basic  concepts  in 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences. 
Again,  literacy  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences  does  not  mean  expertise. 
It  means  the  ability  to  reason  and  im- 
agine in  verbal  terms.  The  student  who 
dislikes  reading  of  this  sort,  or  who 
reads  only  to  the  level  of  cocktail-party 
chatter,  easily  becomes  a victim  of 
cliche.  When  the  verbal  capacities  of  the 
brain  are  undeveloped,  it  readily  suc- 
cumbs to  stereotypes  or  loose 
arguments  or  loss  of  imagination.  “The 
inertia  of  language. . . is  also  its  coer- 
cive force,”  as  the  distinguished  British 
poet,  Geoffrey  Hill,  puts  it  (The Lords  of 
Limit:  Essays  on  Literature  and  Ideas, 
p.  2).  Farther,  the  humanities  include 
our  past,  our  collective  memory,  those 
things  we  wish  to  keep  and  to  pass  on. 
“A  nation  that  loses  its  sense  of  history 
goes  senile,”  to  quote  Northrop  Frye 
(Toronto  Star,  10  May  1987).  The  stu- 
dent outside  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  may  in  turn  harbour  stereo- 
types of  work  in  philosophy  or  history  or 
literature  or  anthropology  or  political 
science.  Some  precise  work  in  one  of  the 
humanities  or  social  sciences  is  the  best 
antidote  for  any  undue  hostility  or 
adulation.  Again,  this  can  provide  the 
basis  for  a genuine  life-long  interest  and 
for  the  best  kind  of  widespread  public 
support. 

We  were  persuaded  that  some  deman- 
ding breadth  and  depth  courses  could  be 
accommodated  without  any  essential 
loss  to  the  quality  of  specialist  program- 
mes. The  metaphor  of  “diluting”  or 
“watering  down”  is  sometimes  used  for 
any  suggestion  of  fewer  specialist  re- 
quirements, even  when  these  re- 
quirements take  up  most  of  the  stu- 
dent’s time.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
model  of  massive  undergraduate 
specialization  is  necessarily  the  best 
specialist  model  in  the  long  run.  Fbr  one 
thing,  massive  specialization  deprives 
the  student  of  patterns  from  other  ways 
of  thinking  that  might  suggest  fresh 
ways  of  thinking  in  the  subject  of 
specialization.  Patterns  outside  the 
discipline  can  be  invaluable  for  the  im- 
aginative and  innovative  specialist.  The 
eminent  neurologist,  Oliver  Sacks,  for 
example,  has  suggested  changes  in 


thinking  about  brain -damaged  people 
because  he  pays  attention  to  the 
metaphors  that  govern  most  thinking 
about  such  people.  (See  his  The  Man 
Who  Mistook  His  Wife  for  a Hat,  and 
Other  Clinical  Tales.)  And  FYeud’s 
remarks  about  creative  writers  are  often 
quoted:  “Creative  writers  are  valuable 
allies  and  their  evidence  is  to  be  prized 
highly.  In  their  knowledge  of  the  mind 
they  are  far  in  advance  of  us  everyday 
people,  for  they  draw  upon  sources 
which  we  have  not  yet  opened  up  for 
science.”  (Standard  Edition,  ed. 
Strachey,  IX,  p.8)  Specializing  should 
also  mean  the  ability  to  bring  outside 
knowledge  to  bear  on  one’s  own 
1 discipline. 

Nor  is  it  clear  from  the  requirements 
of  other  first-rate  universities  inside  and 
outside  Canada  that  massive  specializa- 
tion is  necessary.  Tb  take  only  three  ex- 
amples, chosen  from  the  United  States: 
Harvard  requires  its  students  to  take 
one-quarter  of  their  courses  outside  the 
area  of  specialization  (four  full  or  eight 
half-courses  out  of  sixteen);  this  is  in 
addition  to  a required  half-course  in 
expository  writing  in  the  first  year,  and 
demonstrated  competence  in  one 
foreign  language  and  in  quantitative 
reasoning.  Berkeley  has  a fifteen-unit 
breadth  requirement  (working  from  a 
normal  thirty  units  per  academic  year). 
This  is  not  in  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science;  it  is  in  the  Chemistry  College. 
MIT  has  a set  of  General  Institute 
Requirements  for  B.Sc.  students;  of  a 
total  of  seventeen  subjects,  eight  must 
be  in  the  humanities. 

One  side -benefit  of  distribution 
requirements  is  that  students  may 
thereby  take  classes  with  some  of  our 
best  scholars  and  teachers,  who  cur- 
rently teach  only  small,  highly  special- 
ized courses.  These  faculty  members 
will  now  have  the  chance  to  make  their 
subject  known  to  a wider  audience.  The 
subject  itself  (to  personify  it  for  a mo- 
ment) will  no  doubt  also  be  grateful.  As 
one  writer  put  it:  “Tb  those  of  us  who 
succeed  in  dying  in  advance  of  our 
reputations,  the  assurance  of  a time 
when  our  writings  will  be  grappled  with 
by  two  or  three  graduate  students  in 
Middle  Anglo-American  42  B is  very  dis- 
tasteful” (T.  S.  Eliot,  “American 
Literature  and  Language”). 

Besides  the  problem  of  course  dis- 
tribution, the  Committee  was  also  con- 
cerned about  the  lack  of  well -designed, 
demanding,  more  general  programmes 
in  various  areas.  The  student  who 
decides  not  to  specialize,  for  whatever 
reason,  is  all  too  often  the  neglected  stu- 
dent. Tfet  specialists  who  proceed  to 
more  advanced  work  make  up  a com- 
paratively small  percentage  of  our  stu- 
dent body.  When  we  consulted  the 
Calendars  of  other  excellent  universities, 
we  found  equal  interest  and  concern  for 
the  non-specialist  student.  We  felt 
strongly  that  students  admitted  to  a cer- 
tain area  should  be  guaranteed  a chance 
to  proceed  in  that  area  (given  sufficient 
grades),  and  to  follow  a cohesive  pro- 
gramme. Thus  the  student  admitted  to 
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Life  Sciences  should  be  able  to  take  a 
degree  that  might  be  called  an  Honours 
degree  in  General  Life  Sciences  (using 
“Honours”  to  refer  to  all  four -year 
degrees). 

A high-quality  degree  in  a general 
area  can  be  a better  preparation  for 
many  activities  than  a specialist  degree. 
One  telling  example  is  elementary- 
school  teaching,  especially  in  the 
sciences.  Elementary  school  teachers 
should  be  good  generalists,  with  some 
training  in  the  sciences  as  well  as  in  the 
humanities.  When  they  lack  scientific 
training,  then  all  scientists  suffer,  in- 
cluding the  research  scientist.  New 
enrolment  in  the  sciences  at  universities 
is  declining  at  the  moment,  curiously 
enough— and  ironically  enough,  given 
recent  federal  and  provincial  support  in 
this  area.  Anecdotal  evidence  repeatedly 
suggests  how  important  a role  the 
elementary  and  high-school  teacher 
plays.  An  insufficiently  trained  or  insuf- 
ficiently appreciated  elementary -school 
teacher  will  naturally  respond  in  kind. 
The  teaching  will  lack  vitality,  and 
students  will  turn  away  from  seemingly 
dull,  rote-learned  subjects. 

The  Committee  established  a separate 
sub-committee  to  consider  the  first-  year 
student.  While  the  focus  was  on  cur- 
ricular problems,  we  also  touched  on  the 
broader  first -year  experience.  Here  we 
thought  the  Colleges  might  have  a 
special  role  to  play,  and  they  have  indeed 
shown  great  interest  in  the  first-year 
student.  How  can  a large  Faculty  best 
help  new  students  to  feel  that  they  are 
full  members  of  this  community?  The 
Colleges  can  be  particularly  helpful  here, 
as  they  are  smaller  units,  each  with  a 
distinctive  character,  and  each  with  the 
capacity  and  desire  to  assist  the  stu- 
dent’s social  and  extracurricular  life 
(setting  aside,  for  the  moment,  their 
academic  role).  One  student  will  arrive 
already  knowledgeable  about  the  city, 
with  a circle  of  friends  at  the  university, 
and  clear  ideas  about  a subject  of  study. 
Such  a student  will  adapt  easily  to  Col- 
lege, Department,  Faculty,  and  the  Uni- 
versity as  a whole.  Another  will  come 
from  out  of  town,  will  know  few  fellow- 
students  or  none,  and  will  be  undecided 
about  a subject  of  study.  Fbr  this  latter 
student,  the  College  can  be  especially 
helpful.  And  the  College  can  continue  to 
provide  a grouping  of  faculty  and 
students  working  in  different 
disciplines,  who  may  share  coffee  and 
conversation. 

The  Committee  anticipated  the 
possibility  that  all  degree  programmes 
will  eventually  be  four -year  program- 
mes. Among  other  reasons,  this  has  to 
do  with  the  re-structuring  of  the  high- 
school  curriculum.  The  Committee 
recommended  that  all  programmes  be 
designed  on  a four-year  basis.  It  also 


Summary  of  Recommendations 


recommended  that,  for  the  time  being, 
students  be  allowed  the  option  of  a 
three-year  (15-course)  B.A.  or  B.Sc.,  pro- 
vided certain  requirements  are  met. 

One  new  and  experimental  pro- 
gramme has  been  suggested  in  recom- 
mendation VI.  This  is  the  proposed  in- 
tegrated programme  for  highly  qualified 
students  who  have  shown  talent  in  both 
quantitative  and  verbal  work.  Such  a 
programme  would  offer  intensive  ad- 
vanced work  across  the  areas  of  the 
humanities,  social  sciences,  and 
sciences,  for  the  first  two  years,  with 
students  then  entering  regular  courses 
of  study.  There  will  be  a high  entrance 
level,  and  a high  level  required  to  con- 
tinue. Students  in  this  programme 
might  go  on  to  do  graduate  work  in 
some  integrated  programme,  or  move  to 
some  specialization.  We  expect  this  pro- 
gramme to  attract  some  very  gifted 
students  who  might  not  otherwise  come 
here,  so  that  our  pool  of  highly  talented 
students  should  be  increased.  Ex- 
perience in  Engineering  Science  sug- 
gests that  starting  such  a programme  in 
first  year  attracts  excellent  students.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  is  not  the  only 
programme  in  the  Faculty  for  the 
talented  student,  even  the  student 
talented  in  both  verbal  and  quantitative 
methods.  Such  a student  might  prefer 
another  programme  altogether. 

One  obvious  question  about  these 
recommendations  is  the  question  of 
money.  While  it  is  true  that  we  are  in  a 
time  of  budgetary  restraint,  there  are 
funds  that  can  assist  such  an  alteration 
as  we  propose.  One  is  the  Long-Tferm  Ad- 
justment FYmd;  the  other  is  the  $5 
million  portion  of  the  Breakthrough 
Campaign  target  allotted  to 
Undergraduate  Education.  With  some 
help,  we  could  indeed  contemplate  this 
curriculum  renewal  without  fear  of 
depleting  essential  resources. 

Further  Steps: 

This  is  a working  report,  and  we  are 
aware  that  digesting  it  will  take  a little 
time.  Fbr  this  reason  the  Fhculty  will 
have  the  summer  months  to  consider  the 
principles  involved  and  the  implications 
for  various  academic  units.  Comments 
and  suggestions  are  invited.  The  regular 
1988-89  Curriculum  Committees  for 
each  area  have  been  asked  to  do  some 
work  on  more  detailed  examples.  We 
want  to  provide  some  specific  examples, 
while,  of  course,  taking  care  not  to 
impinge  on  the  proper  domain  of 
Departments  and  College  Programmes. 
Each  Curriculum  Committee  will  meet 
once  in  June,  then  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  fall  term.  In  addition,  the  Office  of 
the  Fhculty  Registrar  will  examine  the 
report  with  care,  in  order  to  provide  in- 
formation about  its  practical  effects. 
Other  Faculties  have  also  expressed 
interest.  We  also  look  forward  to  a new 
Calendar  format.  We  expect  some  very 
useful  clarification  from  these  bodies,  as 
well  as  from  the  Faculty  at  large.  The 
Curriculum  Renewal  Committee  will 
then  re-convene  early  in  the  fall  term  to 
consider  the  final  version  of  the  report, 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  Dean. 


I.  Areas  of  Study 

We  recommend  that  students  be  admit- 
ted to  one  of  six  academic  areas,  as 
follows: 

B.A.  a.  Humanities 

b.  Social  Sciences 
B.Sc.  c.  Life  Sciences 

d.  Mathematical  Sciences 

e.  Physical  Sciences 
B.Com.  f.  Commerce 

B.A.  Areas  a and  b 

B.Sc.  Areas  c,  d,  and  e 

B.Com.  Areaf 

II.  Distribution  Requirement  in  the 
First  Year 

We  recommend  a broad  first-year  course 
distribution,  as  follows: 

B.A.:  In  first  year,  one  course  from  area 
a,  one  from  area  b,  one  from  areas  c,  d, 
or  e,  and  two  others  in  the  student’s 
chosen  area.  No  more  than  one  course 
from  any  one  department  (possible  ex- 
ception: language  courses). 

B.Sc.:  In  first  year,  one  course  from  each 
of  areas  c,  d,  and  e,  and  at  least  one  from 
areas  a or  b.  No  more  than  one  course 
from  any  one  department. 

B.Com.:  In  first  year,  one  course  from 
area  a,  one  course  from  area  d,  two 
courses  from  area  b,  one  from  area  f. 

III.  First  Year 

We  recommend  concerning  first  year: 

i.  That  we  offer  fewer  courses  than  we 
do  at  present. 

ii.  That  broadly  conceived  and  multi- 
departmental  courses  be  encouraged; 
that,  in  the  sciences,  different  types  of 
courses  be  developed  for  students  not 
concentrating  in  the  area. 

iii.  That  first -year  students  normally  be 
restricted  to  100-level  courses  (excep- 
tion: advanced  standing,  e.g.,  in 
languages);  that  100-level  courses  nor- 
mally not  be  available  to  students  with 
five  or  more  FCEs  (exceptions:  students 
changing  areas;  students  needing  a 
basic-skill  course  such  as  language  or 
computer  training;  students  needing  a 
prerequisite,  for  example,  for  depth 
courses).  The  present  limit  of  six 
100-level  courses  counting  toward  a 
degree  would  stand. 

iv.  That  departments  be  restricted  to  no 
more  than  two  100-level  corecourses 
bearing  the  departmental  designator 
(possible  exception:  basic -skill  courses, 
for  example,  in  mathematics,  computer 
science,  languages,  effective  writing). 
Joint  offerings  at  the  100-level  would  not 
be  thus  restricted,  nor  would  science 
courses  for  students  outside  the  sciences 
(cf.  Illdi). 

v.  That  first-year  courses  have  closer 
identification  with  the  Colleges. 

IV.  Programmes  Following  First  Year 

We  recommend  a “tree  structure”  pat- 
tern of  programmes  following  first  year. 
(See  Appendix  A.) 

B.A.  Distribution  Requirements:  These 
may  be  fulfilled  by  Option  I (four 
courses)  or  Option  II  (five  courses),  as 
outlined  below  under  Recommendation 
IV. 


B.Sc.  Distribution  Requirements:  These 
may  be  fulfilled  by  three  courses,  as 
outlined  below  under  Recommendation 

IV. 

B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Programme  and  Degree 
Requirements: 

i .All  programmes  would  be  designed  on 
a four -year  basis. 

ii.  All  programmes  would  require  no 
fewer  than  eight  and  no  more  than  four- 
teen courses. 

iii.  Students  in  the  General  Humanities 
or  General  Social  Sciences  programme 
would  require  at  least  six  courses  from 
one  discipline.  For  B.Sc.  students,  a 
minimum  number  of  courses  in  a par- 
ticular discipline  would  be  necessary  for 
acceptable  general  programmes. 

iv.  All  programmes  would  require  at 
least  two  400-level  enriched  courses 
(1.50  FCE). 

v.  All  students  would  have  to  complete  at 
‘least  four  300-level  courses. 

vi.  For  the  time  being,  any  student 
should  be  allowed  to  leave  with  a 
15-course  B.A.,  provided  he  or  she  had 
completed  four  300-level  courses,  atleast 
two  of  which  would  have  to  count  among 
those  completed  in  a specific  discipline 
or  programme. 

B.Com.:  No  specific  proposals  are  listed 
here  because  of  the  impending  report  of 
a Provostial  Committee  concerning  re- 
quirements for  this  degree. 

V.  4 00-Level  Courses 

We  recommend  in  general  concerning 
400-level  courses: 

That  a student  take  four  separate 
400-level  courses,  including  two  en- 
riched courses  (1.50  weighting  each). 
This  would  mean  the  student  would  have 

19  separate  courses,  with  a total  value  of 

20  FCEs. 

VI.  Special  Programmes 

We  recommend  that  special  program- 
mes be  designed  that  will  be  integrated, 
intensive,  and  combine  areas  and 
disciplines.  These  would  be  designed  for 
a small  number  of  students,  and  would 
have  high  entry  requirements,  high  re- 
quirements to  remain  in  the  programme, 
and  clear  exits  to  other  programmes. 
Outlines  of  three  proposed  programmes, 
one  in  science,  one  in  social  science,  and 
one  in  humanities,  are  given  below, 
under  Recommendation  VI. 
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Terms  Used 


Recommendations 


Area:  one  of  six  areas  of  study  in  the 
Faculty,  (a)  Humanities,  (b)  Social 
Sciences,  (c)  Life  Sciences,  (d) 
Mathematical  Sciences,  (e)  Physical 
Sciences,  (f)  Commerce. 

Branch:  a subject  or  combination  of  sub- 
jects within  an  area. 

Distribution  requirements:  (i)  Breadth: 
course(s)  required  outside  the  student’s 
main  area(s)  of  study,  (ii)  Depth:  a se- 
quence of  courses  required  above  the 
100-level  outside  the  student’s  area  and 
branch. 

Honours:  all  four -year  degrees. 

Year:  five  full-course  equivalents 


Recommendation  I.  Areas  of  Study 
We  recommend  that  students  be  admit- 
ted to  one  of  six  academic  areas,  as 
follows: 

BA.  a.  Humanities 

b.  Social  Sciences 
B.Sc.  c.  Life  Sciences 

d Mathematical  Sciences 
e.  Physical  Sciences 
B.Com.  f Commerce 

B.A.:  Areas  a and  b 

B.Sc.:  Areas  c,  d,  and  e 

B.Com.:  Area  f 

Notes: 

Reasons  for  some  of  these  divisions  will 
be  self-evident.  Divisions  among  the 
sciences  are  made  for  practical  reasons. 
For  example,  the  chief  difference 
between  areas  d and  e (Mathematical 
and  Physical  Sciences)  is  the  need  for  lab 
space  in  the  Physical  Sciences. 

Dividing  the  Faculty’s  subjects  into  six 
areas  should  provide  all  students, 
especially  those  new  to  the  University  of 
Tbronto,  with  a clear  sense  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Fhculty.  Some  thought 
should  be  given  to  layout  and  to  wording 
in  the  Calendar,  so  that  a student  can 
see  at  a glance  the  over-all  pattern  of 
undergraduate  teaching,  and  his  or  her 
own  place  in  that  pattern. 

Admitting  to  one  area  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  present  practice,  but  it 
should  make  choices  clearer  for  the  stu- 
dent. Each  student  would  be  admitted  to 
a given  area,  and  each  area  would  in- 
clude general  as  well  as  more  specialized 
programmes,  so  that  a student  would  be 
guaranteed  a way  of  proceeding  in  a 
chosen  area.  Particular  programmes 
might  have  certain  requirements  that 
would  have  to  be  met  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed. Such  requirements  should  be  laid 
out  clearly  and  positively.  At  the  same 
time,  students  should  be  reassured  that 
there  are  other  useful  options  available 
to  them  in  their  chosen  area.  This  divi- 
sion of  areas  also  provides  handy  refer- 
ence when  we  are  considering  course 
distribution  for  first  year,  as  well  as  up- 
per years. 

Area  f,  for  B.Com.  candidates,  under- 
went a Review  in  1987-88.  The  Review 
recommended  that  the  programme 
henceforth  be  jointly  administered  by 
the  Faculty  of  Management  and  the 
Fhculty  of  Arts  and  Science  (St.  George 
and  Erindale  campuses). 

Some  departments,  such  as  An- 
thropology, Economics,  Geography,  and 
Linguistics,  fall  into  more  than  one  area. 
The  same  holds  for  certain  College  of- 
ferings. Again,  this  has  to  be  laid  out 
clearly  and  neatly  for  the  incoming  stu- 
dent. It  is  very  important  that  crossing 
from  one  area  to  another  after  first  year 
be  made  easy,  not  only  for  students  in 
“straddling”  departments,  but  also  for 
students  who  want  to  change  from,  say, 
area  a to  area  b.  We  should  ensure  max- 
imum flexibility  for  the  student  who 
meets  the  necessary  criteria. 


Recommendation  II.  Distribution 
Requirement  in  the  First  Year 

We  recommend  a broad  first-year  course 
distribution,  as  follows: 

BA.:  In  first  year,  one  course  from  area 
a,  one  from  area  b,  one  from  areas  c,  d, 
or  e,  and  two  others  in  the  student’s 
chosen  area.  No  more  than  one  course 
from  any  one  department  (possible  excep- 
tion for  language  courses). 

B.Sc.:  In  first  year,  one  course  from  each 
of  areas  c,  d,  and  e,  and  at  least  one  from 
areas  a or  b.  No  more  than  one  course 
from  any  one  department. 

B.Com.:  In  first  year,  one  course  from 
area  a,  one  course  from  area  d,  two 
courses  from  area  b,  one  from  areaf. 

Notes: 

This  recommendation  speaks  to  a felt 
need  by  many  students  and  faculty.  It 
would  encourage  first -year  students  to 
try  out  courses  in  various  areas  that 
interest  them,  and  perhaps  to  continue 
in  one  of  those  areas  to  fulfil  their  depth 
requirements.  Some  consequences  of 
these  recommendations  are  addressed 
in  the  next  recommendation.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Curriculum  Renewal  repeated- 
ly stressed  the  importance  of  providing 
true  breadth  courses,  and  making  sure 
that  breadth  requirements  not  dwindle 
into  factitious  offerings. 

Language  courses  would  be  exempted 
from  the  “one  course  per  department” 
rule  so  that  a student  interested  in,  say, 
French  literature,  would  not  be  confined 
to  one  language  course  and  blocked 
from  literature  courses.  Similar  prac- 
tical courses  in  basic  skills  might  also  be 
exempted. 

Recommendation  III.  First  Year 
We  recommend  concerning  first  year: 

i.  That  we  offer  fewer  courses  than  we  do 
at  present; 

ii.  That  broadly  conceived  and  multi- 
departmental  courses  be  encouraged; 
that  in  the  sciences  different  types  of 
courses  be  developed  for  students  not  con- 
centrating in  the  area; 

in.  That  first-year  students  normally  be 
restricted  to  100-level  courses  (exception: 
advanced  standing,  e.g.,  in  languages); 
that  100-level  courses  normally  not  be 
available  to  students  with  five  or  more 
FCEs  (exceptions:  students  changing 
areas;  students  needing  a basic-skill 
course  such  as  language  or  computer 
training;  students  needing  a pre- 
requisite, for  example,  for  depth  courses). 
The  present  limit  of  six  100-level  courses 
counting  toward  a degree  would  stand. 

iv.  That  departments  be  restricted  to  no 
more  than  two  100-level  core  courses 
bearing  the  departmental  designator 
(possible  exception:  basic-skill  courses, 
for  example,  in  mathematics,  computer 
science,  languages,  effective  writing). 
Joint  offerings  at  the  100-level  would  not 
be  thus  restricted,  nor  would  science 
courses  for  students  outside  the  sciences 
(cf.  Ill.ii). 

v.  That  first-year  courses  have  closer 
identification  with  the  Colleges. 


Notes: 

Ill.i.  That  we  offer  fewer  courses  than  we 
do  at  present. 

This  first  recommendation  is  intended 
to  encourage  fewer,  more  basic  courses 
in  various  disciplines.  Those  disciplines 
that  have  a large  bewildering  array  of 
first-year  courses  would  be  encouraged 
to  simplify  their  first -year  offerings.  In 
some  departments,  a basic  (or  two  basic) 
course(s)  could  be  taught  to  any  student, 
and  faculty  would  be  encouraged  to 
think  broadly  about  the  place  of  their 
discipline  and  its  most  necessary  con- 
cepts and  examples.  This  simplifying  of 
course  offerings  will  provide  a more 
useful  picture  to  the  incoming  student 
than  at  present. 

Ill.ii.  That  broadly  conceived  and  multi- 
departmental  courses  be  encouraged; 
that  in  the  sciences  different  types  of 
courses  be  developed  for  students  not  con- 
centrating in  the  area. 

This  second  recommendation  is  in- 
tended to  encourage  the  best  possible 
breadth  courses  for  first -year  students. 
These  will  be  challenging  and  deman- 
ding courses  to  design  (or  re-design)  and 
to  teach.  Departments  and  programmes 
are  urged  to  involve  their  best  teachers, 
scholars  and  researchers  in  these 
courses.  Tb  lay  out  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  a discipline,  together  with  live- 
ly examples;  to  show  students  how  to 
pursue  an  ongoing  interest  in  any 
discipline:  this  is  a challenge  and  a 
privilege. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  second 
recommendation  is  meant  to  be  descrip- 
tive rather  than  prescriptive.  One 
department,  for  example,  might  design 
an  Introduction  to  X,  drawing  on  the 
general  knowledge  of  its  faculty.  We  also 
envision  the  possibility  of  several  related 
departments  co-operating  to  teach  an 
Introduction  to  (say)  some  civilization  or 
culture.  The  word  “multi-departmental” 
rather  than  “multi-disciplinary”  is  im- 
portant here.  We  take  the  point  that  a 
serious  multi-disciplinary  course  may 
not  be  appropriate  at  the  first -year  level 
and  usually  belongs  properly  at  upper 
levels.  It  remains  true  that  more  than 
one  department  is  interested  in,  say,  the 
history  or  art  of  certain  areas  of  the 
world  or  the  literature  of  Europe.  The 
responsibility  for  such  a course  might 
rotate  among  departments;  such  a 
course  might  be  taught  by  two  or  more 
people. 

Some  thought  should  be  given  to  a few 
half -courses  for  the  100-level  breadth  re- 
quirement. Student  members  of  the 
Committee  stressed  how  useful  these 
could  be,  especially  in  the  spring  term, 
for  the  venturesome  or  unhappy  stu- 
dent. It  would  seem  wise  to  include  a 
certain  number  among  courses  fulfilling 
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the  breadth  requirement.  These  will  be 
intense  courses,  to  maintain  high  stan- 
dards. At  the  same  time,  no  academic 
unit  should  be  required  to  provide  half- 
courses if  they  seem  inappropriate  to  the 
subject.  (Some  full  courses  might  be 
divided  into  two  integrated  half -courses, 
if  this  seems  appropriate  to  those 
teaching  them.) 

Some  type  of  advisory  committee, 
perhaps  three  advisory  committees, 
would  be  useful  to  oversee  breadth  re- 
quirements. Such  committees  would 
decide  which  courses  would  fulfil 
breadth  requirements.  They  should  sug- 
gest designs  of  broadly  based  courses  to 
the  appropriate  persons,  lest  this  recom- 
mendation fall  victim  to  sloth.  They 
would  cast  a strict  eye  on  new  breadth - 
course  proposals,  for  such  courses  must 
not  offer  bogus  breadth,  nor  must  they 
be  allowed  to  proliferate.  There  was 
strong  feeling  on  the  Committee  that 
breadth  requirements  be  more  struc- 
tured than  at  present:  only  a select 
subset  of  courses  would  fulfil  breadth  re- 
quirements. The  sub-committee  on  B.Sc. 
degrees  suggested  that  a breadth  com- 
mittee of  humanists  could  approve 
breadth  and  some  depth  courses  for 
science  and  social  science  students,  and 
similarly  in  the  other  areas. 

The  clause  on  particular  courses  for 
students  not  specializing  in  the  sciences 
addresses  an  obvious  problem.  Students 
without  requisite  high-  school  training 
for  advanced  work  in  the  sciences  need 
to  be  taught  differently  from  those 
possessing  such  skills.  We  trust  these 
courses  can  follow  the  highest  tradition 
of  work  in  the  sciences  for  the  general 
reader.  One  need  only  mention  such 
names  as  Stephen  Jay  Gould  or  Oliver 
Sacks  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of 
such  work.  This  Faculty  is  fortunate  in 
having  excellent  scientists  capable  of 
designing  such  courses. 

III. in  and  Ill.iv:  see  above 
Recommendations  iii  and  iv  follow  from 
the  premises  underlying  recommenda- 
tions i and  ii.  They  are  intended  to  en- 
courage faculty  and  students  to  develop 
the  best  possible  first -year  liberal  arts 
and  science  training.  Some  thought  will 
have  to  be  given  to  the  numbering  of 
courses  (for  example,  introductory 
courses  at  the  200-level).  Exceptions  are 
meant  to  provide  reasonable  flexibility, 
without  dissolving  the  general  re- 
quirements. The  designation  “core 
course”  means  a course  required  for  the 
specialist  programme  in  the  discipline. 
Thus,  a science  department  that  design- 
ed a 100-level  introductory  course  would 
not  be  restricted  to  this  course  plus  one 
other  100-level  course. 


III.v:  That  first-year  courses  have  closer 
identification  with  the  Colleges. 

This  fifth  recommendation  is  kept 
genera] , in  the  interests  of  flexibility.  At 
least  three  matters  are  involved  here. 
The  first  is  the  question  of  student  ident- 
ity, which  is  addressed  in  the  Introduc- 
tion. The  second  is  linked  to  the  first:  it 
is  the  housing  of  100-level  courses  and 
course  sections  in  the  Colleges  whenever 
possible.  We  realize  that  many  students 
may  not  be  able  to  take  all  their  classes 
in  their  College.  A few  might  wish  not  to 
do  so.  But  the  intention  is  that  most 
first-year  students  will  take  as  many  of 
their  courses  as  possible  in  their  College. 
This  will  provide  the  first-year  student 
with  a group  of  fellow -students  who  are 
about  for  lunch  and  snacks  and  talk,  and 
who  might  even  turn  up  in  more  than 
one  class.  The  Colleges  have  shown 
strong  interest  in  the  matter  of  first- 
year  students,  and  this  is  to  be  en- 
couraged. The  third  matter  involved  is 
that  of  College  academic  offerings  in  the 
first  year,  that  is,  courses  bearing  a Col- 
lege designation.  The  recommendation 
is  meant  neither  to  encourage  nor 
discourage  College -designed  100-level 
courses.  Such  courses  would  be  subject 
to  the  same  scrutiny  as  all  100-level 
courses  in  the  Faculty  will  be.  Just  as 
departments  are  being  urged  to  co- 
operate in  a good  breadth  course,  where 
this  seems  feasible,  so  also  Colleges 
might  consider  drawing  from  the  Facul- 
ty at  large,  as  some  excellent  faculty 
members  have  little  connection  with  the 
Colleges.  Breadth  courses  should  be 
taught  by  the  best  possible  people 
available  across  the  Fhculty. 

It  was  noted  that  new  residential 
facilities  might  be  designed  for  first- 
year  students.  This  would  enlarge  the 
number  of  first-year  students  who  live 
on  campus,  and  greatly  facilitate  par- 
ticipation in  the  Colleges  and  the  Uni- 
versity at  large.  The  effect  should  be  to 
enlarge  the  student’s  education,  both 
formal  and  informal. 

Recommendation  IV.  Programme 
Following  First  Year 

We  recommend  a “tree  structure’’  'pat- 
tern of  programmes  following  first  year, 
as  outlined  below.  We  recommend 
distribution  requirements,  and  pro- 
gramme and  degree  requirements,  as 
outlined  below. 

Notes: 

Like  Recommendation  I,  the  recommen- 
dation concerning  “tree”  structure  is 
meant  to  lay  out  for  the  student  the  pat- 
tern of  the  Faculty’s  programmes  as 
clearly  as  possible.  The  tree  structure 
should  help  students  to  see  just  where 
their  options  lie,  and  how  they  may  fulfil 
various  requirements  for  distribution, 
specialization,  and  so  on.  The  Commit- 
tee was  especially  concerned  to  provide 
a good  general  programme  in  every  area 
for  students  not  wishing  to  specialize. 

Two  models  are  given,  the  first  for  the 
B.A.  degree,  the  second  for  the  B.Sc. 
degree.  A note  on  the  B.Com.  degree 
follows: 


B.A. 

Second  Year: 

In  second  year,  a student  could  enter 
any  branch,  subject  to  GPA  re- 
quirements, either  by  completing  the 
related  100-level  course  or  by  com- 
pleting two  courses  in  the  programme 
cluster  at  the  100-level.  The  suggested 
branches  available  in  second  year  are  as 
follows: 

Humanities  (8  branches):  Humanities 
(general);  Ancient  Languages, 
Literatures  and  Civilizations;  Arts 
(music,  fine  arts,  cinema,  etc.);  English; 
French;  History;  Modern  Languages, 
Literatures  and  Civilizations; 
Philosophy. 

Social  Sciences  (6  branches):  Social 
Sciences  (general);  Anthropology; 
Economics;  Geography;  Political 
Science;  Sociology. 

(Note:  Some  departments  and  college 
programmes  would  have  to  choose  bet- 
ween two  possible  branches  for  their 
main  location.) 

Third  Year: 

In  addition  to  the  specifically  named 
branches  continuing  from  earlier  years, 
each  of  the  branches  would  allow  for 
combining  with  another  at  this  level,  i.e. 
a move  to  double  qualifying  in  a 
programme. 

At  this  point,  programmes  in  area- 
studies,  period -studies,  or  theme-studies 
would  emerge  from  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences  branches  (e.g.  Inter- 
national Relations,  Women’s  Studies). 


We  recommend  distribution  re- 
quirements for  the  B.A.,  as  follows: 

Option  I:  Four  Courses  (outside  area) 

(i)  For  humanities  students  (area  a): 
Courses  1,  2:  See  first-year 

recommendations . 

Course  3:  At  the  200+level,  chosen 
from  one  area  of:  b,  c,  d,  or  e. 

Course  4:  At  the  300+level,  chosen 
from  the  same  area  as  Course  3. 

(ii)  For  social  science  students  (area  b): 
Courses  1,  2:  See  first-year 

recommendations . 

Course  3:  At  the  200+level,  chosen 
from  one  area  of:  a,  c,  d,  or  e. 

Course  4:  At  the  300+level,  chosen 
from  the  same  area  as  Course  3. 

Option  II:  Five  Courses  (outside  area 
and  branch) 

(i)  For  humanities  students  (area  a): 
Courses  1,  2:  See  first-year 

recommendations . 

Course  3:  At  the  200+level,  chosen 
from  one  area  of:  b,  c,  d,  or  e. 

Course  4:  At  the  200+level,  chosen 
from  a different  BRANCH  in  area  a. 
Course  5:  At  the  300+level,  chosen 
from  the  same  BRANCH  as  course  4. 

(ii)  For  social  science  students  (area  b): 
Courses  1,  2:  See  first -year 

recommendations . 

Course  3:  At  the  200+level,  chosen 
from  one  area  of:  a,  c,  d,  or  e. 

Course  4:  At  the  200+level,  chosen 
from  a different  BRANCH  in  area  b. 
Course  5:  At  the  300+level,  chosen 
from  the  same  BRANCH  as  course  4. 


There  should  be  some  exclusions.  (Fbr 
example,  a student  of  modern  literature, 
whether  English,  French,  or  other, 
should  take  at  least  one  “depth”  course 
outside  modern  literature,  possibly  out- 
side all  literary  studies.  A student  of 
history  should  not  count  as  a “depth” 
course  ajpother  history  course  in  an  an- 
cient civilization.)  Certain  “basic-skill” 
courses  (language  training,  effective 
writing,  computer  skills,  some 
mathematics)  would  not  count  in  fulfill- 
ing distribution  requirements.  Some  at- 
tention would  have  to  be  paid  to  the 
question  of  prerequisites. 

We  recommend  the  following  pro- 
gramme and  degree  requirements  for  the 
B.A.: 

i.  All  programmes  would  be  designed  on 
a four-year  basis. 

ii.  All  programmes  would  require  no 
fewer  than  eight  and  no  more  than  four- 
teen courses. 

iii.  Students  in  the  General  Humanities 
or  General  Social  Sciences  programme 
would  require  at  least  six  courses  from 
one  discipline. 

iv.  All  programmes  would  require  at 
least  two  400-level  enriched  (1.50FCE) 
courses. 

v.  All  students  would  have  to  complete  at 
least  four  300-level  courses. 

vi.  For  the  time  being,  any  student 
should  be  allowed  to  leave  with  a 
15-course  BA.  provided  she  or  he  had 
completed  four  300-level  courses,  at  least 
two  of  which  would  have  to  count  among 
the  five  completed  in  a specific  discipline 
or  programme. 

Notes: 

There  are  more  details  to  be  worked  out: 
for  example,  the  question  of  linkages, 
and  how  to  cross  over;  the  question  of 
specialization,  ways  of  pursuing  a 
general  degree,  use  of  GPA  average,  etc. 

In  each  area,  possible  ways  to  continue 
should  be  laid  out  neatly  for  the  student 
in  the  Calendar.  These  should  not  be  so 
numerous  as  to  confuse  the  student,  yet 
they  should  show  enough  typical  ways  of 
proceeding  through  four  (or  three) 
years.  Students  should  be  able  to  take  a 
four-year  general  degree  in  their  area,  a 
degree  that  has  been  as  carefully 
planned  as  a specialist  degree.  Sample 
trees  are  given  in  Appendix  A. 
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B.Sc. 

Second  Year: 

For  branches, 
Appendix  A. 


see  diagram  in 


Third  Year: 

Some  existing  programmes  are  already 
combined  in  the  sense  of  being  cross- 
disciplinary  programmes  involving  more 
than  one  department  (e.g.  Molecular 
Genetics  and  Mol.  Biol,  183  students; 
Human  Biology,  182;  Biology,  106;  Tbx- 
icology,  105;  Astronomy  and  Physics, 
45;  Environmental  Sciences,  29; 
Cognitive  Science  and  Artificial  In- 
telligence, 21).  Programmes  that  com- 
bine subjects  in  new  disciplines  should 
be  encouraged. 

We  recommend  distribution  re- 
quirements for  the  B.Sc.,  as  follows:  . 

Fbr  a B.Sc.  student,  one  course  in  the 
first  five  should  be  outside  the  sciences. 

A total  of  three  courses  in  all  must  be 
chosen  from  outside  the  sciences  (ie., 
areas  a or  b),  two  beyond  the  100-series 
level.  These  should  be  more  structured 
than  at  present.  They  may  be  three  in  a 
single  subject.  Or  they  may  be  unrelated 
in  order  to  allow  a sampling  in  more 
than  one  subject.  A “breadth  commit- 
tee” of  humanists  should  approve  and/or 
design  courses  or  course -sequences  for 
science  students,  and  similarly  in  the 
social  sciences  and  sciences.  Some 
courses  (e.g.  language  courses)  would 
perhaps  not  qualify  for  breadth  re- 
quirements. Science  members  of  the 
Committee  were  especially  concerned 
that  breadth  courses  for  science 
students  be  both  rigorous  and  broaden- 
ing. 

We  recommend  the  following  pro- 
gramme and  degree  requirements  for  the 
B.Sc.: 

i.  All  programmes  would  be  designed  on 
a four-year  basis. 

ii.  All  programmes  would  require  no 
fewer  than  eight  and  no  more  than  four- 
teen courses. 

Note:  In  addition,  there  should  be 
some  sort  of  lesser,  secondary  pro- 
gramme structure;  this  would  encourage 
students  to  take  integrated  sets  of 
courses  outside  their  main  area  if  they 
so  wish,  or  would  provide  a “label”  for 
the  transcripts  of  students  who  do  con- 
centrate in  a secondary  area.  Such  a 
structure  could  provide  a route  for 
students  wishing  to  specialize  but 
without  the  qualifications  to  opt  for  the 
full  programme.  Bbr  example,  a student 
might  graduate  in  “Honours  Biology, 
with  a Minor  in  Biochemistry.” 


Hi.  A minimum  number  of  courses  in  a 
particular  discipline  (departmental 
designator?)  would  be  necessary  for 
acceptable  general  (main-trunk) 
programmes. 

iv.  All  programmes  would  require  at 
least  two  UOO-level  enriched  courses.  (The 
B.Sc.  sub-committee  noted  that 
“400-level”  may  mean  different  things 
in  different  disciplines.) 

v.  All  students  would  have  to  complete  at 
least  four  300-level  courses. 

vi.  For  the  time  being,  any  student 
should  be  allowed  to  leave  with  a 
15-course  B.Sc.  provided  he  or  she  had 
completed  four  300-level  courses,  at  least 

■ two  of  which  would  have  to  count  among 
those  completed  in  a specific  discipline 
or  programme. 


B.Com. 

No  specific  proposals  are  given  here, 
because  of  the  forthcoming  report  of  a 
Provostial  Committee  concerning  the 
requirements  for  the  B.Com.  degree. 


Recommendation  V.  UOO-Level  Courses 
We  recommend  in  general  concerning 
bOO-level  courses: 

That  a student  take  four  separate 
U 00-level  courses,  including  two  enriched 
courses  (1.50  weighting  each).  This 
would  mean  the  student  would  have  19 
separate  courses,  unth  a total  value  of  20 
FCEs. 

Notes: 

This  item  speaks  to  a long-felt  need  in 
some  subjects,  though  not  in  all. 
Students  in  the  humanities,  in  par- 
ticular, complain  that  they  have  insuffi- 
cient time  to  think  in  their  senior  year 
about  issues  raised  in  five  separate  ad- 
vanced courses.  Where  this  pressure  is 
not  felt,  departments  and  programmes 
may  want  to  shift  the  weight  of  their 
courses  as  appropriate. 


Proposed  Integrated  Programmes  m 
Arts  and  Science 

All  Programmes: 

1.  Students  of  very  high  scholastic  abil- 
ity will  be  selected  for  these 
programmes. 

2.  Continuance  requirement:  3.3  GPAin 
first  five  courses;  3.3  cumulative  GPA 
for  certification. 

Numbers  of  Students: 

1.  Minimum  of  50  students  per  annum  in 
each  of  three  programmes:  Science, 
Social  Science,  Humanities. 

2.  Maximum  of  200  students  per  class 
year  in  all  three  programmes. 

SCIENCE:  Programme  Requirements 

- two -course  sequence  in  MatSci/ 
PhySci  (courses  to  be  developed); 

- two-course  sequence  in  LifeSci/  CogSci 

(courses  to  be  developed); 

- two -course  sequence  in  Hum  (courses 
to  be  developed); 

- two-course  sequence  in  SocSci 
(courses  to  be  developed); 

- eight  courses  at  300/400  level,  in  one 
of  the  branches  in  area  c,  d or  e; 

- four  other  courses . 

The  Science  year -by-year  distribution 
might  look  like  this: 

1st  year:  MatSci/PhySci  100;  LifeSci/ 
CogSci  100;  Hum  100;  SocSci  100,  and 
one  other  (prerequisite  if  necessary; 

2nd  year:  MatSci/PhySci  200;  LifeSci/ 
CogSci  200;  Hum  200;  SocSci  200,  and 
one  other  (prerequisite  if  necessary); 

After  2nd  Year:  After  second  year, 
students  will  enter  regular  courses. 

3rd  year:  Four  300-level  courses  in  one 
branch  of  area  c,  d or  e;  one  other 
course ; 

4th  year:  Three  400-level  courses  in  one 
branch  of  area  c,  d or  e; 

One  300/400  level  course  in  one 
branch  of  area  c,  d or  e;  one  other  course 
(senior  thesis). 


Recommendation  VI. 

Special  Programmes 

We  recommend  that  special  programmes 
be  designed  that  will  be  integrated,  inten- 
sive, and  combine  areas  and  disciplines. 
These  would  be  designed  for  a small 
number  of  students,  and  would  have  high 
entry  requirements,  high  requirements 
to  remain  in  the  programme,  and  clear 
exits  to  other  programmes. 

Notes: 

These  programmes  would  likely  include 
a certain  amount  of  self -directed  work 
as  the  student  progressed.  They  would 
appeal  to  students  talented  in  different 
areas  and  interested  in  a broad,  rigorous 
training  where  concepts  and  models  in 
one  area  could  be  tested  against  con- 
cepts and  models  in  another. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE: 
Programme  Requirements 


2nd  year:  SocSci  200,  MatSci/PhysSci 
200  or  LifeSci/CogSci  200,  Hum  200, 
LOE  200,  one  other  course  (prere- 
quisite); 

After  2nd  Year:  After  second  year, 
students  will  enter  regular  courses. 

3rd  year:  three  300-level  courses  in  one 
branch  of  area  b;  two  other  courses; 

4th  year:  Four  400-level  courses  in  one 
branch  of  area  b (one  of  which  will  be  a 
senior  thesis.) 

HUMANITIES: 

Programme  Requirements 

- two -course  sequence  in  Hum  (courses 
to  be  developed); 

- two -course  sequence  in  Eng; 

- two-course  sequence  in  language  and 
literature  other  than  English; 

- two-course  sequence  in  one  of  MatSci/ 
PhysSci  or  LifeSci/CogSci  or  SocSci; 

- six  courses  at  the  300/400  level,  in- 
cluding at  least  three  at  the  400  level, 
in  one  branch  of  area  a; 

- six  other  courses  (including  prere- 
quisites) one  of  which  will  be  a senior 
thesis  in  the  chosen  branch. 

The  Humanities  year-by-year  distribu- 
tion might  look  like  this : 

1st  year:  Hum  100,  Eng  100,  LOE  100, 
one  of  MatSci/PhySci  100  or 

LifeSci/CogSci  100  or  SocSci  100,  and 
one  other  course  (prerequisite); 

2nd  year : Hum  200,  Eng  200,  LOE  200, 
one  of  MatSci/PhySci  200  or 
LifeSci/CogSci  200  or  SocSci  200,  and 
one  other  course  (prerequisite); 

After  2nd  Year:  After  second  year, 
students  will  enter  regular  courses. 

3rd  year:  three  300-level  courses  in  one 
branch  of  area  a;  and  two  other  courses; 

4th  year:  three  400-level  courses  in  one 
branch  of  area  a;  and  two  other  courses, 
one  of  which  will  be  a senior  thesis  in  the 
chosen  branch. 

Note:  This  assumes  that  special  Hum, 
SocSci,  MatSci/PhySci,  and  Life 
Sci/CogSci  courses  will  be  developed  at 
the  100  and  200  level.  Fourth-year  re- 
quirements will  have  to  be  adapted  if 
enriched  1.50-FTE  courses  come  into 
being. 


SocSci 


- two-course  sequence  in 
(courses  to  be  developed); 

- two-course  sequence  in  MatSci/ 
PhySci  or  LifeSci/CogSci  (courses  to 
be  developed); 

- two -course  sequence  in  Hum  (courses 
to  be  developed); 

- two-course  sequence  in  language  and 
literature  other  than  English; 

- six  courses  at  300/400  level,  in  one 
branch  of  area  b; 

- six  other  courses.  - 

The  Social  Science  year -by -year  distribu- 
tion might  look  like  this: 

1st  year:  SocSci  100,  MatSci/PhySci  100 

or  LifeSci/CogSci  100,  Hum  100,  LOE 

100,  one  other  course  (prerequisite); 
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SCIENCES 


LIFE  SCIENCES 
BIOLOGY 
PSY  | | BOT  ZOO 

I I 

_l I 


HUMAN  BIOLOGY 

BCH,  IMM 
MGB,  MPL,  NFS 
PCL,  PSL,  TOX 

I I I 


Life  Sciences 

(BIO,  CHM  1/2,  MAT  1/3/4, 
PSY  or  PHY  1/2/3) 


QUANTITATIVE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


?? 

I I I 


Quantitative  Social  Sciences 
(CSC  1/2/3,  ECO,  MAT  2) 


PHYSICAL  & MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES 

I 

I PHY  AST 


GLG 


CHM 


ACT  APM  CSC  STA 


Physical  and  mathematical  sciences 
(CHM  1/2,  PHY  2/3,  MAT  3/4, 

AST,  GLG  or  CSC  2/3) 


ENVIRON  SCI 
COG  SCI  & AI 
BIOGEOGRAPHY 
ANTHROP  (PHYS) 
BIOPHYS  SYSTEMS 

I I I I 

? 

Miscellany 
(?  ?) 


KEY 

Numbered  courses  are  100  level  as  follows: 

CHM  1:  for  students  not  intending  to  specialise  in  CHM 
CHM  2:  for  CHM  specialists,  equivalent  to  CHM  150 
CSC  1:  general  "programming"  course  (-CSC  108/118) 

CSC  2:  for  computer  scientists  (-CSC  148/158) 

CSC  3:  higher  level  version  of  CSC  2 

MAT  1:  standard  MAT  course  for  science  students  (-MAT  130/135?) 

MAT  2:  for  commerce/economics  students  (—MAY  133 1*) 

MAT  3:  as  MAT  1,  but  higher  level  (-135/139/149?)  (if  necessary) 

MAT  4:  highest  level,  for  students  aiming  for  MAT,  PHY,  (APM,  CSC,  STA,  etc) 
PHY  1:  physics  for  life  scientists  (-PHY  138) 

PHY  2:  for  physical  scientists  (-?) 

PHY  3:  high  level  core  physics  course  (-PHY  150?) 


Committee  Members: 

Professor  R.  L.  Armstrong  (Physics), 
Dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
Professor  A.  Borodin  (Computer 
Science) 

Professor  R.  C.  Brown  (History),  Vice- 
Dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
Professor  J.  W.  Browne  (Health 
Administration),  Principal,  Innis 
College 

Professor  J.  F.  Burke  (Chair,  Spanish 
and  Portuguese) 

Professor  N.  P.  Byrne  (Medical 
Education) 

Professor  M.  E.  Cook  (English), 
Associate  Dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  (Chair) 

Professor  D.  N.  Dewees  (Economics) 
Professor  M.  G.  Finlayson  (Chair, 
History) 

Mr.  W.  Gardner,  Arts  & Science 
Students’  Union 

Professor  J.  E.  Grusec  (Psychology, 
Scarborough  College) 

Mr.  P.  D.  Harris  (German),  Secretary 
of  the  Faculty 

Mr.  T.  Johnston,  Association  of  Part- 
Time  Undergraduate  Students 
Professor  D.  E.  Moggridge 
(Economics),  Associate  Dean,  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science 
Professor  A.  Saddlemyer  (English) 
Professor  K.  G.  Scrimgeour 
(Biochemistry) 

Professor  B.  A.  Sigmon  (An- 
thropology, Erindale  College) 
Professor  J.  J.  B.  Smith  (Zoology), 
Vice-Dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

Additional  Members: 

Professor  E.J.  Barbeau  (Mathematics) 
Professor  H.  R.  Cho  (Physics) 
Professor  C.  Clement  (Astronomy) 

Ms.  T.  Janikas  (A.S.S.U.) 

Professor  K.  L.  Moore,  Associate 
Dean,  Basic  Sciences,  Faculty  of 
Medicine 

Dr.  E.M.  Sellers,  Associate  Dean, 
Academic  Affairs,  Faculty  of  Medicine 
Ms.  M.  Srebrnjak  (A.P.U.S.) 

Mr.  P.  Wu  (A.S.S.U.) 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
STATEMENT  OF  CHANGES  IN  FUND  BALANCES 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  APRIL  30, 1988 

(with  comparative  totals  for  the  year  ended  April  30, 1987) 
(thousands  of  dollars) 

Statement  2 

INCOME 

Government  grants 
Student  fees 

Sales,  services  and  sundry  income 
Contract  research 

Investment  income  and  realised  gains 

Donations 

Other  grants 

Current 

Operating 

Fund 

$312,614 

72,060 

19,578 

2,677 

7,710 

79 

Ancillary 

Operations 

$ 161 
6,780 
53,463 

218 

395 

Capital 

Funds 

$22,418 

300 

2,239 

3,604 

Restricted 

Funds 

$ 67,721 

12,351 

24,464 

16,959 

25,458 

1988 

Total 

$402,914 

78,840 

73,341 

15,028 

34,631 

20,563 

25,932 

1987 

Total 

$387,540 

73,472 

67,129 

10,807 

39,018 

16,642 

23,404 

414,718 

61,017 

28,561 

146,953 

651,249 

618,012 

EXPENDITURES 

Academic 

Academic  services 

Student  services  and  assistance 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  physical  plant 

Administration 

Interest  expense 

Cost  of  sales  and  services 

Contract  research 

Renovations 

Property,  plant  and  equipment 

Depreciation 

Other  expenditures 

263,508 

34,680 

15,564 

46,273 

26,718 

1,122 

5,429 

4,452 

3,134 

6,034 

1,556 

43,225 

139 

941 

63 

5,981 

24,052 

104,972 

226 

4,918 

9,953 

372,932 

34,906 

20,482 

49,407 

32,752 

1,556 

43,225 

9,953 

7,103 

24,191 

941 

5,492 

359,345 

35,105 

19,128 

47,110 

29,909 

1,527 

38,347 

8,905 

5,498 

21,979 

804 

4,500 

393,294 

59,544 

30,033 

120,069 

602,940 

572,157 

INCREASE  (DECREASE)  IN  FUND  BALANCES 
BEFORE  THE  FOLLOWING 

Transfer  between  funds 

Decrease  in  deficit  of  discontinued  ancillary  (note  7) 

21,424 

(19,214) 

401 

1,473 

(1,398) 

(1,472) 

9,292 

26,884 

11,320 

48,309 

401 

45,855 

375 

NET  INCREASE  (DECREASE)  IN  FUND  BALANCES  FOR  THE  YEAR  $ 2,61 1 

$ 75 

$ 7,820 

$ 38,204 

$ 48,710 

$ 46,230 

Changes  for  the  year  in  individual  funds: 

Decrease  in  deficit/increase  in  surplus  $ 1,205 

Decrease  in  deficit  of  discontinued  ancillary  (note  7)  401 

Increase  (decrease)  in  funds  committed  for  specific  purposes  1,005 

Increase  in  endowment  funds 

$ 167 
(92) 

$ 7,820 

$ 21,441 
16,763 

$ 1,372 

401 
30,174 
16,763 

$ 712 

375 
21,716 
23,427 

FUND  BALANCES,  BEGINNING  OF  YEAR 

2,611 

2,023 

75 

7,583 

7,820 

20,264 

38,204 

260,078 

48,710 

289,948 

46,230 

243,718 

FUND  BALANCES,  END  OF  YEAR 

$ 4,634 

$ 7,658 

$28,084 

$298,282 

$338,658 

$289,948 

(See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements) 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  Schedule  1 

SCHEDULE  OF  SURPLUS  (DEFICIT) 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  APRIL  30, 1988 

(with  comparative  figures  for  the  year  ended  April  30, 1987) 

(thousands  of  dollars) 


Current  Operating  Fund 

Ancillary  Operations 

1988  1987 

1988  1987 

Income 

$414,718 

$384,383 

$61,017 

$54,574 

Expenditures 

393,294 

378,380 

59,544 

53,123 

Operating  results  before  commitments  and  transfers 

21,424 

6,003 

1,473 

1,451 

Net  decrease  (increase)  in  committed  funds 

(1,005) 

(693) 

92 

(173) 

Transfers 

(19,214) 

(4,866) 

(1,398) 

(1,010) 

Decrease  in  deficit/increase  in  surplus  for  the  year 

1,205 

444 

167 

268 

Surplus  (deficit),  beginning  of  year 

(2,895) 

(3,339) 

5,192 

4,924 

Surplus  (deficit),  end  of  year 

$ (1,690) 

$ (2,895) 

$ 5,359 

$ 5,192 

(See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements) 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
SCHEDULE  OF  FUNDS  COMMITTED  FOR  SPECIFIC  PURPOSES 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  APRIL  30, 1988 

(thousands  of  dollars) 


CURRENT  OPERATING  FUND  (note  3(a)) 
Carryforward  of  divisional  appropriations 
Purchase  order  commitments 
Alterations  and  renovations 


ANCILLARY  OPERATIONS  (note  3(b)) 
Replacement  of  non-depreciable  equipment 
Alterations  and  renovations 


CAPITAL  FUNDS  (note  3(c)) 
General  building  programme 
Parking  facilities 
Residences 

RESTRICTED  FUNDS  (note  3(d)) 
Sponsored  research 
Long  term  adjustment  fund 
Other  expendable  funds 


TOTAL  FUNDS  COMMITTED  FOR  SPECIFIC  PURPOSES 


Balance, 
beginning  of  year 

Amounts 
committed 
during  the 
year 

Deduct 
expenditures 
incurred  during 
the  year 

Net  increase 
(decrease) 

Balance, 
end  of  year 

$ 7,955 
5,547 
1,121 
14,623 

$ 9,064 
5,434 
1,460 

$ 8,284 
5,547 
1,122 

$ 780 
(113) 
338 

$ 8,735 
5,434 
1,459 

15,958 

14,953 

1,005 

15,628 

951 

355 

349 

6 

957 

1,440 

846 

944 

(98) 

1,342 

2,391 
15  186 

1,201 

1,293 

(92) 

2,299 

36,468 

29,943 

6,525 

21,711 

2,753 

2,325 

1,152 

233 

90 

1,062 

233 

3,81b 

2,558 

20,264 

37,853 

30,033 

7,820 

28,084 

57,074 

103,337 

21,226 

98,831 

4,506 

21,226 

61,580 

21,226 

42,843 

16,947 

21,238 

(4,291) 

38,552 

99,917 

141,510 

120,069 

21,441 

121,358 

$137,195 

$196,523 

$166,349 

$30,174 

$167,369 

(See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements) 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  Schedule  3 

SCHEDULE  OF  PROPERTY,  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT 
APRIL  30, 1988 

(with  comparative  totals  at  April  30, 1987) 

(thousands  of  dollars) 


PROPERTY,  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT  AT  COST  (note  1(h)) 
Land 
Buildings 

Furniture  and  equipment 
Library  books 

LESS:  ACCUMULATED  DEPRECIATION 
BOOK  VALUE  s 


Ancillary 

Operations 

Capital 

Funds 

1988 

Total 

1987 

Total 

$ 18 
26,345 
11,804 

$ 30,822 
457,328 
278,452 
79,668 

$ 30,840 
483,673 
290,256 
79,668 

$ 30,840 
459,796 
267,814 
71,940 

38,167 

846,270 

884,437 

830,390 

6,691 

6,691 

5,729 

$31,476 

$846,270 

$877,746 

$824,661 

(See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements) 
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Schedule  4 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

SCHEDULE  OF  EQUITY  IN  PROPERTY,  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  APRIL  30, 1988 

(with  comparative  totals  for  the  year  ended  April  30,  1987) 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


BALANCE,  BEGINNING  OF  YEAR 

ADD: 

Mortgage  principal  repayments 
Capital  funds  expended  on  — 

Land 

Buildings 

Equipment 

Current  operating  funds  expended  on  — 
Equipment 
Library  Books 

Amortization  of  computing  equipment 
Restricted  funds  expended  on  equipment 

LESS: 

Disposal  of  assets 

BALANCE,  END  OF  YEAR 


Ancillary 

Operations 

Capital 

Funds 

1988 

Total 

1987 

Total 

$9,376 

$791,267 

$800,643 

$758,387 

136 

136 

116 

24,052 

24,052 

80 

11,553 

10,214 

12,740 

7,728 

490 

8,454 

12,740 

7,728 

490 

8,454 

6,194 

6,804 

812 

7,699 

9,512 

844,731 

854,243 

801,859 

16 

$9,496 

247 

$844,484 

263 

$853,980 

1,216 

$800,643 

(See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements) 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  Schedule  5 

SCHEDULE  OF  RESTRICTED  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  APRIL  30, 1988 

(thousands  of  dollars) 


Endowment  (and  designated  endowment)  funds  Expendable  funds 


Student  aid 
Departmental  funds 
Research  funds 
Miscellaneous  funds 
Long  term  adjustment  fund 
Faculty  endowment  funds 
General  endowment  funds 
Connaught  fund 
Connaught/Innovations 
fund 

Update  fund 
I’Anson  fund 

Balance 
April  30, 
1987 

Donations, 
Grants 
and  other 
additions 

$ 3,037 
683 
1,232 

500 

11 

Transfers 

Balance 
April  30, 
1988 

Balance 
April  30, 
1987 

Donations, 
Grants 
and  other  1 
additions 

Investment 

income 

Transfers 

$ 1,212 
(871) 
104 
635 
19,568 
86 
(96) 
(5,057) 

(10,108) 

(105) 

Disburse- 

ments 

Balance 
April  30, 
1988 

$ 28,008 
16,070 
19,444 
3,470 

10,482 

11,656 

52,958 

1,501 

4,618 

$ 482 
1,765 
(108) 
60 

1,725 

1,070 

945 

13 

$ 31,527 
18,518 
20,568 
3,530 

12,707 

12,737 

53,903 

1,501 

4,631 

$ 8,059 
19,102 
57,074 
4,396 

25 

2 

(62) 

11 

9,851 

1,144 

$ 1,948 
12,859 
98,647 
1,550 
835 

$ 2,834 
2,713 
4,586 
811 
823 
897 
743 
4,724 

196 

278 

639 

$ 4,918 
11,422 
98,831 
2,024 

810 

646 

156 

195 

21 

$ 9,135 
22,381 
61,580 
5,368 
21,226 
198 
3 

(551) 

12 

1,678 

148,207 

5,463 

5,952 

159,622 

99,602 

115,839 

19,244 

5,368 

119,023 

121  030 

Ancillary  operations 

1,289 

199 

37 

1,525 

315 

988 

108 

(37) 

T046 

328 

$149,496 

$5,662  ' 

$ 5,989 

$161,147 

, y 

Comprising: 

tV 

Endowment  funds 

$ 43,861 

5,349 

$ 2,948 

$ 52,158 

Designated  endowment 

funds 

105,635 

313 

3,041 

108,989 

Total 

149,496 

5,662 

5,989 

161,147 

Realised  net  gain  and 

undistributed  income 

on  investments 

10,665 

5,112 

15,777 

5,112 

(5,112) 

TOTAL  FUND  BALANCE 

$160,161 

$5,662 

$11,101 

$176,924 

$99,917 

$116,827 

$24,464 

$219 

$120,069 

$121,358 

(See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements) 
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Regis,  Wycliffe  and  St.  Augustine  which  are  affiliated  with  the 
University  under  the  memorandum  of  agreement  with  the  Toronto 
School  of  Theology.  However,  the  current  operating  fund  does 
include  certain  income  and  expenditures  with  respect  to  the 
University  arts  and  science  programme  at  the  three  federated 
universities.  Income  from  student  fees  and  government  grants  with 
respect  to  students  registered  in  the  arts  and  science  program  are 
included  as  income  in  the  current  operating  fund.  Academic  salaries 
for  federated  university  faculty  appointed  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  teaching  in  the  arts  and  science  programme  as  well  as  grants  to 
the  three  federated  universities  from  the  University  are  included  as 
expenditures  in  the  current  operating  fund. 

(d)  Accrual  accounting  - 

The  University  follows  the  accrual  method  of  accounting,  recording 
income  when  earned  and  expenditures  when  incurred,  except  for 
research  leave  and  sponsored  research  which  are  recorded  on  a cash 
basis. 

(e)  Investments - 

In  the  financial  statements,  investments  are  reported  as  follows: 

(i)  Fixed  income  investments  are  carried  in  the  accounts  at 
amortized  cost  plus  accrued  interest.  When  such  investments 
are  sold  to  permit  re-investment  any  gain  or  loss  on  sale  is 
adjusted  against  the  book  value  of  the  investments  and 
amortized  according  to  the  maturity  of  the  securities  sold. 

(ii)  Equity  investments,  are  carried  in  the  accounts  at  cost.  When 
such  investments  are  sold  to  permit  re-investment  any  gain  or 
loss  is  added  to  or  deducted  from  the  capital  of  the  fund. 

(f)  Inventory  valuation  - 

Supplies  and  other  inventories  are  stated  substantially  at  the  lower  of 
average  cost  and  market. 

(g)  Pension  plan  funding  - 

The  accounting  policy  currently  followed  with  respect  to  the  funding 
of  the  University’s  pension  plan  is  to  charge,  against  operations, 
payments  towards  any  unfunded  liability-during  the  year  in  which 
such  payments  are  made.  A surplus  in  the  plan  may  be  used  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  current  service  contributions. 

(h)  Property,  plant  and  equipment  - 

Land  is  carried  at  cost.  Buildings  and  equipment  acquired  prior  to 
June  30, 1971  are  carried  substantially  at  appraised  values  at  that 
date.  The  subsequent  acquisition  of  new  properties,  construction 
costs  and  equipment  for  new  or  rehabilitated  buildings  are  carried  at 
cost  within  the  Capital  Funds  group.  In  the  case  of  ancillary 
operations,  buildings  and  equipment  are  carried  at  cost  less 
accumulated  depreciation. 

Current  Operating  Fund  expenditures  include  the  acquisition  cost 
as  incurred  of  all  equipment  and  library  books,  with  the  exception  of 
computer  equipment  costing  more  than  $500,000.  The  cost  of 
computer  equipment  not  externally  funded  is  amortized  as  a charge 
to  operations  on  a straight  line  basis  over  the  lesser  of  seven  years 
and  the  estimated  useful  life  of  the  equipment. 

Ancillary  Operations  record  depreciation  on  buildings  and 
equipment  on  the  straight-line  or  declining  balance  basis  as  an 
operating  expense.  In  the  case  of  residences  and  other  buildings 
subject  to  mortgage,  the  annual  mortgage  payments  are  expensed  in 
lieu  of  depreciation. 

The  building,  works  of  art  and  books  of  Hart  House  are  not 
reflected  in  the  financial  statements. 

The  University  holds  title  to  the  lands  and  original  buildings  of 
Sunnybrook  Hospital  which  it  acquired  for  the  sum  of  $1.  The 
property  is  leased  in  perpetuity  to  and  operated  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Sunnybrook  Hospital,  a separate  corporation. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

NOTES  TO  COMBINED  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

APRIL  30, 1988 

1.  Summary  of  significant  accounting  policies  and  reporting  practices 

The  financial  statements  have  been  prepared  in  accordance  with 
accounting  principles  generally  accepted  for  universities  consistently 
applied  within  the  framework  of  the  accounting  policies  summarized 
below: 

(a)  Combined  financial  statements  - 

The  financial  statements  of  the  University  reflect  the  assets,  liabilities, 
equity  in  property,  plant  and  equipment,  fund  balances,  income, 
expenditures  and  other  transactions  of  the  following  individual  fund 
groups  which  include  all  of  the  organizations  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Governing  Council: 

Fund  Groups 
Current  Operating  Fund 
Ancillary  Operations 
Capital  Funds 
Restricted  Funds 

Interfund  balances  and  transactions  have  been  eliminated  on 
combination. 

(b)  Fund  accounting  - 

The  accounts  of  the  University  are  maintained  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  fund  accounting  in  order  that  limitations  and  restrictions 
placed  on  the  use  of  available  resources  may  be  observed.  Under 
fund  accounting,  resources  for  various  purposes  are  classified  for 
accounting  and  reporting  purposes  into  funds  in  accordance  with 
activities  or  objectives  specified.  For  financial  reporting  purposes,  the 
University  has  combined  funds  with  similar  characteristics  into  the 
four  fund  groups  noted  above. 

The  Current  Operating  Fund  accounts  for  the  costs  of  academic, 
administrative  and  other  operating  expenditures  of  the  University 
financed  by  fees,  grants  and  other  general  income.  It  also  records  the 
assets,  liabilities,  funds  committed  for  specific  purposes  and 
cumulative  deficit  relating  to  regular  academic  and  administrative 
operations. 

The  Ancillary  Operations  group  includes  the  following  operations: 

Unincorporated  - 
Parking 
Residences 

Food  and  Beverage  Services 
Guidance  Centre  (divested  April  29, 1988) 

Hart  House 

University  of  Toronto  Press 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Toronto 

Incorporated  - 

The  Frederick  Harris  Music  Co.  Limited 

The  University  of  Toronto  Innovations  Foundation 

Expenditures  for  ancillary  operations  include  both  direct  and 
indirect  costs.  Parking,  residences,  food  and  beverage  services  are 
operated  on  a fee-for-service  basis. 

Restricted  funds  of  certain  ancillary  operations  are  included  in  the 
Restricted  Funds  group. 

The  Capital  Funds  group  accounts  for  amounts  expended  and 
funds  available  to  be  spent  on  the  building  programme  and  includes 
funds  to  construct  future  parking  facilities  and  to  replace  Devonshire 
House  but  excludes  those  of  other  ancillary  operations.  Capital  funds 
include  land,  buildings  and  properties  owned  by  the  University  and 
investments  held  for  the  building  programme  other  than  buildings,  or 
substantial  portions  thereof,  used  exclusively  for  ancillary  operations, 
capital  equipment  of  ancillary  operations  and  investments  and  funds 
held  for  the  ancillary  operations’  building  programme  which  are 
recorded  under  ancillary  operations. 

The  Restricted  Funds  group  accounts  for  funds  received  for 
research  and  other  special  purposes  other  than  building  and 
operating  programmes.  As  noted  above,  restricted  funds  of  certain 
ancillary  operations  are  included  in  this  group  of  accounts.  Some 
donations  are  in  the  form  of  endowments  whereby  only  the  income 
earned  on  the  funds  is  expendable  for  specified  purposes;  other 
donations  are  fully  expendable  for  specified  purposes.  The 
endowment  fund  category  includes  funds  designated  as  endowments 
by  the  Governing  Council  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion  rather  than 
as  a result  of  externally  imposed  restrictions.  In  such  cases,  the 
Governing  Council  may  subsequently  decide  at  any  time  to  expend 
the  principal.  Assets  consist  of  investments  held  for  endowments  and 
cash  and  other  investments  available  for  expenditure. 

(c)  Federated  and  affiliated  organizations  - 

These  financial  statements  do  not  include  the  assets,  liabilities  and 
operations  of  the  three  federated  universities:  Trinity  College, 
University  of  St.  Michael’s  College  and  Victoria  University,  each  of 
which  is  a separate  corporate  body  with  separate  financial 
statements,  nor  does  it  include  the  four  Federated  Colleges:  Knox, 


(i)  Contract  research  - 

The  overhead  component  of  contract  research  is  taken  into  income 
within  the  Current  Operating  Fund  where  it  is  applied  towards  general 
overhead  expenditures  recorded  within  that  fund.  The  direct 
expenditure  component  of  contract  research  and  the  related  income 
are  reported  within  Restricted  Funds. 

2.  Investments 

The  market  value  of  investments  at  April  30, 1988  was  $349,074,000  (1987 
— $315,733,000).  The  cost  of  investments  at  April  30,  1988  was 
$345,644,000  (1987  — $296,604,000).  Investment  income  includes  realised 
capital  gains  of  $5,027,000  (1987  — $12,152,000). 

3.  Funds  committed  for  specific  purposes 
(a)  Current  Operating  Fund 

The  commitment  of  funds  for  specific  purposes  reflects  the 
application  of  the  Governing  Council  policy  as  follows: 

(i)  Carryforward  of  divisional  appropriations  - 

In  order  to  encourage  the  judicious  timing  and  purpose  of 
expenditures,  the  Governing  Council  has  approved  a policy  of 
permitting  divisions  to  carryforward  unspent  appropriations  in 
one  year  for  expenditure  in  the  following  year. 
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(ii)  Purchase  order  commitments  - 

At  each  fiscal  year  end  there  are  a number  of  unfilled  purchase 
orders  for  which  funds  have  been  committed  but  for  which  the 
expense  is  not  recorded  until  the  goods  or  services  are 
received  in  the  following  year. 

(iii)  Alteration  and  renovation  projects  in  progress  - 

These  funds  represent  the  unspent  appropriations  in  respect  of 
approved  projects  in  progress  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Ancillary  Operations 

The  commitment  of  ancillary  operations  funds  for  specific  purposes 
represents  funds  committed  for  the  replacement  of  non-depreciable 
equipment,  alterations  and  renovations. 

(c)  Capital  Funds 

Committed  funds  include  monies  held  for  the  general  building 
programme  and  specific  projects  for  which  government  funding  is  not 
anticipated. 

(d)  Restricted  Funds 

Committed  funds  consist  of  grants  and  donations  received  but  not  yet 
expended  for  sponsored  research,  student  aid,  and  other  restricted 
purposes. 

4.  Long-term  debt 

Long  term  debt  consists  of: 


1988  1987 


Mortgages  on  student  residences 

$ 8,312,000 

$ 8,406,000 

Mortgage  on  research  building 

600,000 

800,000 

Other  secured  loans 

1,761,000 

1,761,000 

Unsecured  loans 

7,223,000 

7,338,000 

17,896,000 

18,305,000 

Less:  Current  portion  included 

in  accounts  payable 

427,000 

412,000 

$17,469,000 

$17,893,000 

(a)  The  mortgages  on  student  residences  payable  to  the  Canada 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  are  payable  over  remaining  terms 
of  16  to  41  years.  The  average  interest  rate  paid  on  these  mortgages 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  was  6.71%. 

(b)  The  mortgage  taken  back  by  the  vendor  with  respect  to  the  purchase 
of  the  Gage  research  building  matures  in  January  1991  and  is  payable 
in  equal  annual  instalments  of  $200,000  without  interest. 

(c)  The  University  has  two  other  secured  loans  outstanding  at  April  30, 
1988  of  $1,761,000  with  a trust  company  with  respect  to  computer 
equipment.  These  loans  carry  interest  approximating  prime  lending 
rates  and  may  be  converted  to  long-term  financing  at  the  option  of 
the  University. 

(d)  The  University  has  financing  arrangements  with  two  trust  companies 
for  unsecured  loans  on  student  residences,  Press  warehouse 
expansion  and  the  bookstore  totalling  $7,223,000.  The  loans  comprise 
$2,944,000  maturing  in  August  1990  and  $2,060,000  maturing  in  April 
1992  and  are  to  be  repaid  in  equal  blended  monthly  instalments  of 
$30,220  and  $25,318  respectively.  These  loans  carry  an  average 
interest  rate  of  10.9%.  The  remaining  loans  of  $2,219,000  are  with 
respect  to  the  Press-warehouse  expansion  and  bookstore  and  carry 
interest  approximating  prime  lending  rates.  These  loans  are  classified 
as  demand  loans,  but  may  be  converted  to  long-term  financing  at  the 
option  of  the  University. 

5.  Other  commitments 

(a)  The  estimated  cost  to  complete  capital  projects  in  progress  at  April 
30, 1988  which  will  be  funded  substantially  by  the  government  is 
approximately  $59,759,000  (1987  — $61,428,000). 

(b)  Annual  payments  under  various  operating  leases  for  which  no  liability 
has  been  recorded  in  these  financial  statements  are  approximately 
$3,600,000  (1987  — $2,700,000). 

(c)  Under  an  agreement  with  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  University  has 
agreed  to  maintain  the  operations  of  the  Ontario  Centre  for  Large 
Scale  Computation  up  to  March  31st,  1991. 

6.  Contingencies 

(a)  Effective  January  1,  1988  the  University  agreed  to  participate  in  a 
reciprocal  exchange  of  insurance  risks  in  association  with  forty  other 
Canadian  universities.  This  self-insurance  cooperative  involves  a 
contractual  agreement  to  share  the  insurance  property  and  liability 
risks  of  member  universities  for  a term  of  not  less  than  five  years. 

The  projected  cost  of  settled  claims  will  be  funded  through 
members’  premiums  based  on  actuarial  projections.  It  is  anticipated 
that  a surplus  will  be  created  over  time  as  a cushion  against 
unexpected  losses.  In  addition,  the  reciprocal  has  obtained 
substantial  re-insurance  with  commercial  insurers  to  cover  major 


claims  in  excess  of  $5,000,000  per  occurrence  for  property  losses  and 
in  excess  of  $10,000,000  per  occurrence  for  liability  losses. 

In  the  event  premiums  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  claim  settlements, 
the  member  universities  would  be  subject  to  an  assessment  in 
proportion  to  their  participation.  Premium  savings  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  approximating  25%  of  commercial  premium  costs,  will  be  set 
aside  by  the  University  as  a reserve  against  any  such  assessments. 

(b)  The  University  has  two  programmes  under  which  it  guarantees  bank 
loans  to  faculty  and  staff  members  to  assist  in  the  purchase  or 
refinancing  of  their  homes.  The  University  holds  mortgages  as 
collateral  security  against  such  guarantees.  At  April  30,  1988,  the 
amount  of  loans  guaranteed  was  $2,429,000  (1987  — $2,591,000). 

(c)  The  University’s  policy  on  mandatory  retirement  at  age  65  and 
relevant  provisions  of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  were  upheld 
by  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  as  not  contravening  the  Canadian 
Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms.  An  application  for  leave  to  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  has  been  argued  but  no  decision  has 
been  rendered  on  this  application.  Should  the  Supreme  Court  grant 
the  application  and  subsequently  render  a decision  unfavourable  to 
the  University  the  case  could  set  a precedent  and  the  financial  effect 
upon  the  University  could  be  significant. 

7.  Deficit  of  discontinued  ancillary 

The  deficit  of  discontinued  ancillary  represents  the  accumulated  deficit 
arising  from  the  UTLAS  operations  which  were  sold  by  the  University  in 
1985.  The  agreement  requires  UTLAS  to  pay  an  annual  fee  to  the 
University  based  upon  their  library  automation  revenue  to  the  year  2000. 

In  1987-88  the  fee  payment  was  $401,000  (1987  — $375,000),  reducing  the 
deficit  of  the  discontinued  ancillary  to  $9,304,000  (1987  — $9,705,000). 

8.  Pension  plan 

Significant  improvements  in  future  pension  benefits  were  introduced 
effective  July  1, 1987.  These  improvements  increased  the  accrued  pension 
liability  at  that  date  by  $98,436,000. 

At  the  same  date,  based  on  the  advice  of  the  University’s  actuary  the 
assumptions  and  methods  used  for  actuarial  valuation  purposes  were 
changed.  These  changes  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  accrued  pension 
liability  as  at  July  1, 1987  by  $54,970,000. 

After  giving  effect  to  these  changes  the  actuarial  valuation  of  the  pension 
plan  at  July  1,  1987  showed  a surplus  of  $111,175,000  (1986  — 

$119,489,000)  based  on  an  actuarial  valuation  of  assets  of  $724,718,000 
(1986  — $632,201,000)  at  that  date. 

The  University’s  normal  current  service  pension  costs  for  the  year  ended 
April  30,  1988  would  have  amounted  to  $24,606,000  (1987  — $21,322,000). 
However,  in  light  of  the  pension  surplus,  payment  of  these  contributions 
to  the  Pension  Fund  was  suspended  for  the  year  ended  April  30, 1988. 

The  resultant  savings  were  transferred  as  follows: 

Long  Term  Adjustment  Fund  $22,816,000 

General  Endowment  Fund  1,445,000 

University  of  Toronto  Press  345,000 

$24,606,000 


As  a result  of  these  arrangements,  pension  costs  funded  during  the  year  and 
expensed  in  the  University’s  financial  statements  for  the  year  ended  April  30, 
1988  amounted  to  $ Nil  (1987  — $14,470,000). 
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Axelrad,  Beattie  named  University  Professors 


by  Judith  Knelman 

Arthur  Axelrad,  a cancer  researcher,  and  John  Beattie,  a social  historian,  have 
.been  named  University  Professors,  the  highest  honour  U of  T grants  to  its 
faculty. 

The  first  faculty  member  so  honoured  was  Northrop  Frye  in  1967.  Others 
appointed  since  that  time  include  Claude  Bissell  (English),  Emil  Fhckenheim 
(philosophy),  Louis  Siminovich  (medical  genetics),  Howard  Rapson  (chemical 
engineering),  John  Polanyi  (chemistry),  Dr.  Ernest  McCulloch  (medical  bio- 
physics), Francis  Sparshott  (philosophy)  and  Ursula  Franklin  (metallurgy  and 
materials  science). 

Candidates  for  University  professorships  are  chosen  by  a committee  appointed 
by  the  president  and  chaired  by  the  provost.  The  new  appointments  were  ap- 
proved on  June  9 by  the  Academic  Affairs  Committee. 

Crime  studies  pay  off 


When  historian  John  Beattie 
switched  his  focus,  in  the  60s, 
from  the  royal  court  to  the  court  of  law, 
he  little  dreamt  that  social  history  would 
acquire  the  importance  that  it  now  has 
— or  that  he  would  one  day  be  cross- 
appointed  to  the  Centre  of  Criminology. 

He  came  to  U of  T in  1961  and  six 
years  later  published  The  English  Court 
in  the  Reign  of  George  I (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press).  Then  he  stumbled  into 
crime  while  trying  to  understand  the 
18th-century  English  gentry  as  a group 
and  justices  of  the  peace  as  part  of  that 
group.  Crime,  of  course,  was  the  main 
concern  of  the  magistrates  and  a con- 
stant concern  of  the  propertied  class, 
which  had  a lot  to  lose. 

It  was  a whole  new  world  and  a mine 
of  information  — in  many  Ways  a 
scholar’s  dream,  since  nothing  much  had 
been  written  about  the  history  of  crime, 
particularly  in  the  18th  century  and 
before.  But  his  move  from  the  establish- 
ment to  the  suburbs  of  history  was  a 
bold  one  at  the  time. 

Instead  of  continuing  on  the  path  of 
British  political  history,  which  focuses 
on  power  and  government  constitution, 
he  joined  an  enlarging  group  of  scholars 
who  chose  to  look  at  groups  that  had 
traditionally  been  regarded  as  insignifi- 
cant and  not  worth  studying,  though 
they  made  up  the  bulk  of  society.  It  is 
only  recently  that  everyday  life  and 
ordinary  people  — “history  from  below,” 
as  the  new  social  history  is  sometimes 
called  — have  been  considered  appro- 
priate territory  for  historians. 

For  Beattie,  crime  has  paid.  His  study 
of  the  subject  — Crime  and  the  Courts  in 
England,  1660-1800,  published  in  1986 
by  Princeton  University  Press  — has 
brought  him  numerous  honours  that 
testify  to  the  academic  respectability  of 
social  history  as  well  as  to  his  own 
authority.  The  book  has  won  four  prizes: 
the  Leo  Gershoy  Award  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  the  Wallace  K. 
Ferguson  Prize  of  the  Canadian 
Historical  Association,  the  John  Ben 
Snow  Prize  of  the  North  American  Con- 


ference on  British  Studies  and  the  Gott- 
schalk  Prize  of  the  American  Society  for 
18th-Century  Studies.  As  well,  Beattie 
was  one  of  three  Canadians  to  win  a 
Guggenheim  fellowship  for  1987,  and 
last  month  he  was  made  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

Beattie’s  book  has  only  recently 
brought  his  achievements  in  research  to 
public  notice,  but  his  teaching  has  for 
years  been  enthusiastically  endorsed  by 
his  students.  “He’s  a terrific  lecturer,” 
said  Peter  Munsche,  executive  director 
of  the  Canadian  Institute  for  Advanced 
Research,  whose  doctoral  thesis  was 
supervised  by  Beattie.  “He  deliberately 
thinks  out  a problem  in  public  and  in 
doing  that  involves  the  audience.  And 
while  one  might  think  that  18th-century 
history  is  dull  and  boring,  he  manages  to 
find  the  humorous  aspects  of  it.  I 
remember  laughing  a lot  in  his  classes.” 
On  sabbatical  leave  this  year  between 
assignments  as  acting  director  of  the 
Centre  of  Criminology  last  year  and 
acting  chair  of  the  Department  of 
History  next  year,  he  has  been  accum- 
ulating evidence  that  important  changes 
in  the  area  of  criminal  law  and  adminis- 
tration were  taking  place  100  years 
before  the  Age  of  Reform  was  supposed 
to  have  begun  in  the  late  18th  century. 

He  is  particularly  interested  in  what 
went  on  in  London,  which  was  respond- 
ing to  a level  of  crime  that  was  much 
greater  than  it  was  in  the  rest  of 
England.  Mechanisms  that  had  been 
developed  for  a rural  society,  like  the 
deterrent  of  social  pressure,  didn’t  have 
much  effect  in  a huge  population.  The 
city  authorities  were  struggling  to 
develop  more  effective  ways  of  admin- 
istering the  law  and  protect  the  prop- 
ertied classes  against  crime. 

As  a means  of  control,  changes  were 
brought  about  in  criminal  law,  in  the  way 
trials  were  conducted,  and  in  punish- 
ment. The  administration  of  justice 
became  more  complicated  with  the 
introduction  of  lawyers  into  the  criminal 
court,  and  transportation  to  America 
was  offered  as  an  alternative  to  hanging. 

Beattie  is  also  studying 
how  the  introduction  of 
defence  counsel  affected 
the  trial  of  criminal  of- 
fences and  developed 
| notions  of  prisoner  rights. 
A third  project  is  the 
history  of  criminal  trial  in 
Ibronto  in  the  early  19th 
century.  He  is  working 
with  a graduate  student  on 
a study  of  the  way  trials 
were  conducted  and  the 
way  Anglo-American  prac- 
tices were  transferred  to 
Upper  Canada. 

The  London  project  will 
probably  turn  info  a book; 
he  is  not  sure  yet  where  the 
others  will  take  him.  As 
usual,  he  is  happily  collect- 
ing information,  asking 
questions  and  making  con- 
nections that  will  lead  to 
useful  insights  for  scholars 
in  history,  the  social 
sciences  and  law. 


Arthur  Axelrad 


Science  a series 
of  painstaking  steps 


Arthur  Axelrad  has  been  a scientist 
Jong  enough  to  know  that  science 
does  not  develop  suddenly  and  dram- 
atically. “You  must  never  use  the  term 
‘breakthrough’  in  anything  to  do  with 
science,”  he  said  recently.  “It  doesn’t 
work  that  way.  Science  develops  by 
steps,  and  from  information  fed  in  from 
other  areas,  collaboration  with  other 
people,  and  more  steps.” 

Axelrad  received  his  MD  in  1949  and 
his  PhD  in  anatomy  in  1954  from  McGill. 
He  came  to  the  Department  of  Anatomy 
at  U of  T and  the  Division  of  Biological 
Research  at  the  Ontario  Cancer  In- 
stitute in  1957.  He  was  cross-appointed 
in  medicine  (haematology)  at  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  in  1980.  He  was  made  a 
fellow  of  the  RoyaT  Society  of  Canada  in 
1982  and  this  year  won  the  society’s 
Thomas  W.  Eadie  Medal  for  his  con- 
tribution to  science  over  the  years. 

Science  is  an  unpredictable  process. 
“That’s  why  the  massive  research  pro- 
grams directed  from  above,  like  Nixon’s 
war  on  cancer,  were  unsuccessful,”  said 
Axelrad.  Such  programs  are  based  on 
the  misconception  that  science  can  be 
directed.  It  can,  as  applied  science,  but 
only  once  the  basic  principles  are  fully 
understood. 

Since  1964,  he  has  been  trying  to 
understand  the  principles  that  underline 
how  blood-forming  cells  control  their 
growth  and  what  goes  wrong  with  that 
control,  because  it’s  when  they’re  out  of 
control  that  leukaemia  is  triggered. 

In  1964  Axelrad  and  his  associates 
took  their  first  step  by  developing  a way 
to  determine  the  number  of  leukaemia 
viruses.  That  first  step  could  then  be 
used  to  differentiate  between  leukaemia 
virus-susceptible  and  leukaemia- 
resistant  mice.  In  1966  the  team 
discovered  that  the  difference  between 
such  mice  rested  in  only  one  gene. 

From  1966  to  1970  Axelrad  and  his 
collaborators  concentrated  on  develop- 
ing two  strains  of  mice  that  were  prac- 
tically identical  except  for  the  one  gene. 
The  particular  leukaemia  they  were 
studying  was  one  in  which  immature 
cells  that  would  normally  have  given  rise 
to  circulating  red  blood  cells  had  lost 
their  growth  control . New  methods  for 
counting  these  cells  were  needed.  In  the 
early  70s  they  arrived  at  ways  of  count- 
ing the  number  of  bone  marrow  cells 
that  were  going  to  give  rise  to  red  blood 
cells.  These  cells  couldn’t  be  seen  under 
a microscope,  since  they  occur  in  a ratio 
of  one  in  3,000,  but  their  numbers  could 
be  extrapolated  from  the  number  of  red 
colonies  that  later  developed  in  culture 
from  each  one. 


In  the  late  70s  Shigetch  Suzuki,  a 
Japanese  post-doctoral  student  working 
under  Axelrad,  observed  that  in  the 
genetically  susceptible  but  still  healthy 
mice,  certain  blood  cells  were  actively 
manufacturing  DNA  in  preparation  for 
cell  division  while  the  blood  cells  of  the 
resistant  mice  were  not.  Perhaps  these 
were  the  very  cells  that  later  turned 
leukaemic. 

Outside  the  mice,  the  cells  of  the  resis- 
tant strain  behaved  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  the  susceptibe  strain.  Both  now 
manufactured  DNA.  It  seemed  that  the 
difference  could  no  longer  be  investi- 
gated. Suzuki  gave  up  and  returned  to 
Japan. 

But  Axelrad ’s  technician,  Denise 
Eskinazi,  repeated  the  experiment  once 
the  cells  were  removed  from  the  mice 
and  got  the  opposite  result.  It  turned  out 
that  while  Suzuki  had  washed  the  cells 
before  using  them,  as  is  done  in  Japan, 
Eskinazi,  trained  in  France,  where  this 
is  not  done,  had  not  washed  them. 
Washing  the  cells  removed  something 
from  them  that  had  been  keeping  them 
from  manufacturing  DNA. 

By  1981,  Axelrad ’s  group  had  shown 
that  the  inhibitory  activity  in  the  wash 
water  was  due  to  a protein  that  they  nam- 
ed NRP  for  negative  regulatory  protein. 
They  spent  seven  years  trying  to  purify 
NRP  and,  thanks  to  Fred  Pluthero,  a 
post-doctoral  researcher,  eventually  did. 
Now  they  are  trying  to  clone  the  NRP 
gene  because,  among  other  things,  they 
want  to  be  able  to  confirm  that  it  makes 
otherwise  susceptible  mice  resistant  to 
leukaemia. 

It’s  still  a small  program.  “You  can 
build  as  big  programs  as  you  like  and  get 
a lot  of  people  to  work  on  applying  the 
principles  once  you  understand  them,” 
Axelrad  said.  “But  in  biomedicine  we’re 
not  there  yet.  So  we  need  a big  invest- 
ment in  talent.  We  have  to  get  the 
brightest  young  people  and  give  them 
the  wherewithal  to  put  their  fresh  ideas 
to  work.” 

He  is  impressed  with  the  work  that 
high  school  students  do  in  the  lab  under 
his  supervision.  “The  bright  ones  are 
fully  capable  of  doing  anything  anyone 
much  older  can  do.”  One  of  his  graduate 
students,  now  an  MD  training  in 
surgery,  started  working  with  him  in 
grade  10. 

In  a way,  by  acting  as  a mentor  Axel- 
rad is  paying  back  a debt  he  owes  to  two 
teachers  of  his  own,  one  encountered  in 
high  school  and  the  other  at  McGill,  both 
now  friends  with  whom  he  keeps  in 
touch. 
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For  further  information  and 
application  forms  for  the 
following  agencies,  please 
contact  ORA  at  978-2163. 

Arthritis  Society 

The  society’s  group  grants 
program  is  designed  to  sup- 
port program-oriented  team 
proposals.  This  is  a new  in- 
itiative and  will  be  in  addition 
to  the  grants-in-aid  of 
research  and  manpower  sup- 
port programs. 

TWo  types  of  groups  grants 
are  being  offered  in  1989-90: 
group  facilitation  and  multi- 
centre grants.  Details  on 
these  programs  are  available 
from  the  research  office  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  or 
ORA. 

Applications  for  group 
facilitation  awards  will  be 
made  in  two  stages: 
preliminary  proposal  to  be 
submitted  by  September  1 ; 
full  application,  December  15. 
Deadline  for  multi-centre 
grant  applications  is  October 
15. 

Connaught  Committee 

A new  program  of  I’Anson 
professorships  will  be  in- 
stituted under  the  Mary 
Gertrude  I’Anson  fund 
development  grants  pro- 
gram, through  which  the 
fund  will  support  a limited 
number  of  new  faculty  posi- 
tions in  health  science  areas 
for  up  to  five  years.  The  in- 
tent is  to  permit  the 
recruiting  of  new  junior 
faculty  in  areas  that  would 
lead  to  new  or  multidisci- 
plinary research  directions  in 
the  health  sciences.  The  pro- 
gram will  extend  to  all 
faculties  where  health 
science  research  would  be 
performed. 

I’Anson  professorship  posi- 
tions will  be  awarded  by  com- 
petition. Applications  require 
provostial  approval.  Positions 
are  to  be  tenure -stream  or 
the  equivalent,  and  will  be 
supported  by  the  University’s 
operating  budget  after  the 
end  of  I’Anson  funding.  A 


modest  start-up  operating 
grant  will  accompany  each 
professorship  awarded . 

Applications,  submitted  by 
the  dean  of  a faculty,  should 
demonstrate  that  the  I’Anson 
professorship  would  be  in- 
tegral to  new  and  innovative 
programs  in  the  health 
sciences.  Applications  should 
also  document  the  degree  of 
institutional  and  govern- 
mental support  for  the  inno- 
vative program. 

Application  forms  will  soon 
be  available  from  ORA.  For 
more  information,  phone  the 
Connaught  Committee, 
978-6475.  Deadline  for  ap- 
plications is  September  1 . 

Damon  Runyon-Walter 
Winchell  Cancer  Research 
Fund 

The  fund  supports  theo- 
retical and  experimental 
research  relevant  to  the 
study  of  cancer,  the  search 
for  causes,  mechanisms, 
therapies  and  prevention. 

Candidates  for  the 
fellowship  program  must  be 
nominated  by  a senior  in- 
vestigator. There  are  no 
citizenship  restrictions; 
however,  non-US  candidates 
may  only  apply  to  do  their 
research  in  the  United 
States.  Candidates  applying 
to  work  in  foreign -based  or 
US  government  laboratories 
may  be  awarded  a fellowship 
if  the  program  represents  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  post- 
doctoral training. 

Further  details  and  ap- 
plication forms  may  be  ob- 
tained from  ORA.  Deadlines 
are  August  1 5,  December  1 5 
and  March  15. 

Dermatology  Foundation 

Funds  are  available  for  sup- 
port of  research  and  research 
training  in  cancer  and  other 
diseases  of  the  skin,  hair  and 
nails. 

Dermatology  Foundation 
research  fellowship:  up  to 
$25,000  for  one  year  to  sup- 
port training  relevant  to 
dermatology  and  cutaneous 


biology. 

Dermatology  Foundation 
research  grant:  up  to  $10,000 
for  one  year.  Grants  are  also 
available  in  the  specific  areas 
of  dermatopharmacology, 
melanoma  and  cancer. 
National  Psoriasis  Founda- 
tion fellowship:  application 
forms  must  be  obtained 
directly  from  the  Derma- 
tology Foundation. 

American  Society  for  Der- 
matologic Surgery:  up  to 
$5,000  for  one  year,  for 
research  in  dermatologic 
surgery  and  oncology. 

Ethics  approval  must  be 
submitted  with  the  applica- 
tion for  all  research  grants 
using  human  subjects. 

Investigators  are  advised 
that  U of  T may  submit  one 
ASDS  surgical  grant  appli- 
cation and  one  Dermatology 
Foundation  basic  science 
grant  application.  Please 
contact  ORA  if  your  are  con- 
sidering applying. 

Parker  B.  Francis 
Foundation 

The  foundation  offers  fund- 
ing for  post-doctoral  stipends 
and  modest  incidental  ex- 
penses in  support  of  research 
related  to  pulmonary  disease 
or  anaesthesiology. 

Candidates  must  be  nomin- 
ated by  an  established  in- 
vestigator. There  are  no 
discipline  or  department 
restrictions,  but  only  one 
fellow  per  department  will  be 
supported  at  any  one  time. 
Clinical  and  basic  sciences 
are  accepted  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  proposed 
research  will  be  of  a fun- 
damental nature. 

Deadline  is  September  15. 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 

National  Health  Research  & 
Development  Program  has 
issued  a call  for  applications 
for  a special  competition  — 
healthcare  in  transition. 

Applications  must  contain 
evidence  of  prior  consulta- 
tion with  another  organiza- 
tion, for  example: 
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university/health  department 
or  healthcare  facility; 
hospital/university.  Projects 
may  cover: 
management  issues; 
integration  across  and  within 
healthcare  sectors  or 
geographic  regions; 
finance.  All  applications 
must  outline  a literature 
review  and  follow-up  case 
study.  Projects  should  not  ex- 
ceed six  months  in  duration 
and  $20,000  in  total  costs. 

Further  details  and  ap- 
plication forms  are  available 
from  the  research  office  of 
the  Fhculty  of  Medicine  and 
ORA.  Deadline  is  September 
2. 

National  Research  Council 
of  Canada 

The  Space  Division  of  NRC  is 
soliciting  proposals  from 
prospective  investigators  to 
participate  in  space  life 
sciences  microgravity 
research  opportunities. 

Further  details  and  format 
of  proposal  are  available  from 
ORA.  Deadline  is  August  1 . 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Arthritis  Society  — group 
facilitation  preliminary  pro- 
posal : September  1 . 

Canada  Council  — Killam 
research  fellowships: 

June  30\ . 

I.W.  Killam  memorial  prize 
(nominations):  June  30. 

Canadian  Diabetes 
Association  — research 
grants:  July  15. 

Canadian  Nurses  Founda- 
tion — small  research  grants: 
July  31 . 

Damon  Runyon-Walter 
Winchell  Cancer  Research 
Fund  — fellowship  nomina- 
tions: August  15. 


Deafness  Research  Fbunda- 
tion (US)  — new  research 
grants:  July  15 ; 
renewals:  August  15. 

Dermatology  Foundation 
— all  research  and  personnel 
grants:  September  1 . 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 
(NHRDP)  — post-doctoral 
fellowships;  national  health 
research  scholarships ; na- 
tional health  scientists; 
visiting  scientists:  July  31 ; 
healthcare  in  transition 
(special  competition): 
September  2. 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
Foundation  — research 
grants:  August  1 . 

Parker  B.  Francis  Founda- 
tion — fellowship  nomina- 
tions: September  15. 

International  Union 
Against  Cancer  — 
Yamagiwa-Yoshida  memorial 
international  cancer  study 
grants  (sabbatical):  June  30. 

Leukemia  Society  of 
America  — president’s 
research  development;  short- 
term scientific  exchange: 
July  1 . 

March  of  Dimes  (US)  — 
clinical  research  grants: 
August  1 . 


Notice  of  the  following  vacan- 
cies outside  the  University 
has  been  received  by  the  Office 
of  the  President. 

McGill  University 

Principal 

Nominations  and  applica- 
tions should  be  forwarded  by 
August  1 to:  Mr.  R.  David 
Bourke,  Secretary -General, 
McGill  University,  845  Sher- 
brooke St.  W.,  Montreal,  Que. 
H3A2T5 


Muscular  Dystrophy 
Association  (US)  — full  grant 
applications:  June  30. 

National  Institutes  of 
Health  (US)  — competing, 
continuation,  supplemental 
and  revised  grants:  July  1 . 

National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society  (US)  — research 
grants:  August  1. 

NRC  — space  life  sciences, 
microgravity  opportunities: 
August  1 . 

Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  & Food  — no 

further  research  proposals 
accepted. 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  — research  pro- 
posals: July  1. 

Sandoz  Canada  Inc.  — 
research  grants:  June  30. 

SSHRC,  Research  Com- 
munications Division  — aid 
to  occasional  scholarly  con- 
ferences in  Canada  (Oct.- 
Feb.):  June  30. 

U of  T — research  grants: 
August  1 ; 

Connaught  Committee  — 
I’Anson  professorships: 
September  1 . 


Pennsylvania  State 
University 

Director  of  the  Centre  for 
the  Study  of  Higher 
Education 

Nominations  and  applica- 
tions should  be  sent  to:  Dr. 
Kenneth  P.  Mortimer,  Vice- 
President  and  Provost,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University, 

201  Old  Main,  Box  A,  Univer- 
sity Park,  PA  16802 


Jean  Gordon,  former 
secretary  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  died  June 
4,  at  the  age  of  73. 

She  was  born  in 
Haileybury,  Ontario,  and 
moved  to  Ottawa  in  1930.  She 
matriculated  from  Glebe  Col- 
legiate Institute  in  1932.  She 
graduated  from  U of  T with 
a BA  in  English,  history  and 
French  in  1935. 

In  1940  she  began  her 
administrative  career  at  the 


University  as  the  assistant  in 
SGS.  At  that  time  there  were 
42  graduate  programs  of- 
fered and  528  graduate 
students  enrolled.  She  ' 
became  secretary  in  1960, 
where  she  remained  until  her 
retirement  in  1980. 

During  her  secretariat  she 
served  under  eight  deans. 

She  oversaw  the  expansion  of 
graduate  studies  throughout 
the  60s  and  70s,  when  enrol- 
ment grew  to  8,250  and 


graduate  programs  reached  a 
total  of  84.  Throughout  her 
career  she  complemented  the 
efforts  of  the  deans,  advised 
wisely  and  kindly  many  grad- 
uate chairmen  and  faculty 
members  and  counselled 
thousands  of  graduate 
students.  Her  thoughtfulness 
and  wisdom  earned  her 
respect  and  gratitude  from 
all  who  dealt  with  her. 


Mirza  Qadeer  Baig  of  the 
Department  of  Middle  East 
& Islamic  Studies  died  of  a 
heart  attack  on  June  5,  at  the 
age  of  57. 

Born  in  Amjer,  India,  he 
later  moved  to  Pakistan.  He 
received  his  BA  from  the 
University  of  Sind  in 
Karachi,  his  MA  from  the 
University  of  Sind  in 
Hyderabad,  and  his  doctoral 
degree  from  the  University 


of  London  in  1963.  In  1964 
he  came  to  the  U of  T as  a 
visiting  lecturer  in  the  then 
Department  of  Islamic 
Studies.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  1965 
and  associate  professor  in 
1970. 

Baig’s  special  field  of  inter- 
est was  Islamic  mystical 
thought  (Sufism).  He  was  a 
popular  teacher  and  his 
classes  on  Islam  and  Sufi 


thought  attracted  large 
numbers  of  students. 

He  was  also  a leading 
member  of  the  Islamic 
community  in  Tbronto.  He 
was  active  in  establishing  the 
first  Islamic  mosque  in 
Tbronto,  the  Jami  mosque. 

He  is  survived  by  a wife 
and  five  children  ranging  in 
age  from  six  to  twenty -one. 


Six  qualify  for  Seoul  Olympics 


Six  athletes  from  U of  T’s  high  per- 
formance centre  for  track  and  field 
have  qualified  for  the  Olympic  games  in 
Seoul  this  fall . 

The  most  recent  U of  T athlete  to 
qualify  is  javelin  thrower  Steve  Feraday, 
a recent  physical  education  graduate.  On 
June  21,  he  threw  77.78  m.  The  Cana- 
dian Olympic  Association’s  standard  is 
77.68  m. 

Ray  Lazdins,  the  1986  Commonwealth 
gold  medallist  in  the  discus,  made  the 
Olympic  standard  when  he  threw  61.80 
m.  at  the  Harry  Jerome  meet  in  Van- 
couver on  June  5.  The  COA  standard  for 
discus  is  61.70  m. 

The  centre’s  other  athletes  who  have 
qualified  for  the  Olympic  team  are  Dave 
Steen  and  Mike  Smith  (decathlon),  Milt 
Ottey  (high  jump)  and  George  Wright 
(triple  jump).  Head  coach  of  the  U of  T 
Track  Club  Andy  Higgins  says  the  Uni- 
versity expects  to  have  at  least  four 


more  athletes  representing  Canada  in 
track  and  field. 

Created  in  1985  as  a centre  for 
developing  high  calibre  athletes,  the 
centre  is  a cooperative  effort  between 
U of  T and  the  Canadian  Track  & Field 
Association.  The  majority  of  the  centre’s 
athletes  compete  for  the  U of  T Track 
Club,  while  others  are  members  of  clubs 
which  train  at  the  centre. 
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Signing  in 

US  secretary  of  state  George 
Shultz  at  the  Faculty  Club 
before  the  dinner  for  foreign  min- 
isters and  their  aides  June  19. 


Criddle  new  VP, 
administration 

Richard  Criddle,  currently  director  of 
Victoria  General  Hospital  in  Halifax, 
will  become  the  University’s  vice- 
president  — administration  on  Aug.  1. 

Criddle,  55,  will  assume  duties 
currently  performed  by  Alec  Pathy,  vice- 
president  — business  affairs.  The 
business  affairs  portfolio  is  to  be  split. 
Pathy  will  remain  vice-president  of 
human  resources,  with  responsibility  for 
contract  negotiations  and  other  person- 
nel matters. 

Governing  Council  approved  President 
George  Connell’s  recommendation  of  the 
new  vice-president  at  its  June  23  meeting. 

Criddle  began  his  career  in  1952  with 
an  auditing  firm.  In  1968  he  joined  Mon- 
treal General  Hospital  as  finance  director 
and  has  continued  as  a hospital  adminis- 
trator since  then.  He  served  as  vice- 
president  (administration)  at  St.  Boniface 
General  Hospital  from  1974  to  1981  and 
joined  Victoria  General  in  1982. 


U of  T chefs  shine  at  summit 


Hart  House  chef  Danny  Tam  holds  all  that’s  left  of  his  summit  dinner  — a white  chocolate  box  with  the 
summit  logo  on  top.  The  truffles  and  nuts  inside  the  boxes  were  demolished,  but  after  Tam's  culinary 
extravaganza  most  of  the  guests  didn’t  have  room  for  the  container. 


by  Judith  Knelman 

Chef  Danny  Tam  got  up  early  the 
morning  of  the  summit  dinner  at 
Hart  House  so  that  he  could  stop  off  on 
Bloor  St.  and  buy  a new  pair  of  shoes. 
He’d  suddenly  felt  that  his  old  ones  were 
too  scruffy  to  tread  floors  graced  by  the 
likes  of  Margaret  Thatcher  and  Ronald 
Reagan.  The  shopping  done,  he  headed, 
bag  in  hand,  for  Hart  House,  thinking 
about  the  wonders  his  kitchen  was  going 
to  create  that  day  for  the  heads  of  state 
and  their  finance  ministers. 

“Freeze,”  commanded  a police 
officer  in  a tone  that  did  not  connote 
refrigeration . 

The  bag  was  gingerly  inspected  and 
the  owner  of  the  new  shoes  eventually 
allowed  to  move  on  to  the  kitchen. 

That  was  by  no  means  Thm’s  only 
encounter  with  security  on  June  20.  The 
kitchen  was  full  of  police  and  health 
inspectors,  one  of  whom  followed  Thm 
around  and  insisted  on  hearing  every- 
thing he  said  to  the  cook.  Besides 
federal  and  city  health  inspectors  there 
were  two  from  Ronald  Reagan’s  en- 
tourage who  brought  water,  coffee,  jelly 
beans  and  M&Ms  for  the  US  president 
and  issued  instructions  not  to  feed  him 
nuts,  seeds  or  tomatoes. 

A moment  of  panic  set  in  when  Thm 
heard  that,  since  the  first  course  was  a 
vegetable  terrine  set  on  a red  maple  leaf 
of  pureed  fresh  tomatoes  mixed  with 
gin.  It  turned  out  that  pureed  tomatoes 
are  not  on  Reagan’s  verboten  list,  since 
they  do  not  contain  seeds. 

The  heads  of  state  ate  in  the  Great 
Hall,  the  finance  ministers  in  the  Music 
Room,  the  foreign  ministers  in  the 
Gallery,  the  personal  bodyguards  and 
security  guards  in  the  East  Common. 
Room  and  the  police  in  the  Arbor  Room. 

The  heads  of  state,  the  finance 
ministers  and  the  foreign  ministers  had 
the  same  menu  but  different  wines  (a 
Canadian  white  was  substituted  for  a 
German  white  in  the  Music  Room  and 
the  Gallery):  the  terrine  (a  work  of  art 
that  Canada’s  finance  minister,  Michael 
Wilson,  thought  at  first  he  shouldn’t  eat 
because  he’d  have  to  cut  into  the  maple 
leaf);  duck  consomme  with  tiny 
quenelles  and  vegetables,  served  in  puff 
pastry;  a salad  of  12  kinds  of  lettuce, 
which  cost  $800,  arranged  on  individual 
plates  in  the  shape  of  a bouquet 


(dropped  from  the  dinner  for  the  heads 
of  state  after  Thm  was  told  that  Brian 
Mulroney  doesn’t  like  state  dinners  to  go 
on  for  more  than  45  minutes);  small 
fillets  of  beef  stuffed  with  scampi  and 
asparagus,  a deep-fried  potato  in  the 
shape  of  a pear,  deep  fried  watercress 
and  a basket  of  steamed  vegetables  in  a 
carved  turnip;  strawberry  and  chocolate 
mousse  in  crepes  served  on  a sabayon 
sauce  and  garnished  with  chocolate- 
dipped  strawberries;  coffee;  and  a round 
white  chocolate  box  with  the  summit 
logo  on  the  top  and  chocolate  truffles 
and  (for  everyone  but  Reagan)  nuts 
dipped  in  chocolate  inside. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the 
police  simply  bought  what  they  wanted 
from  the  Arbor  Room’s  standard  menu. 
The  200  bodyguards  and  security  people 
— 60  of  them  in  Reagan’s  entourage  — 
were  served  a cold  buffet,  which  had  to 
be  carried  up  the  stairs  on  carts  because 
they  couldn’t  be  wheeled  through  the 
Great  Hall.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  a 
police  officer  insisted  that  the  food  had 
to  be  inspected  before  it  could  be  taken 
to  the  East  Common  Room.  Fine,  said 
Thm  — as  long  as  the  police  were  willing 
to  deliver  it:  his  people  were  too  busy  to 
wait.  He  made  his  point,  and  the  carts 
were  released. 

Warden  Rick  Alway  did  not  reveal 
what  amount  of  money  Hart  House 
received  for  preparing  and  serving  the 
dinners  and  closing  for  almost  four  days 
so  that  security  could  be  ensured  and 
then  the  building  put  back  in  order.  But 
Thm  did  suggest  that  if  you  wanted  to 
throw  a party  with  the  same  menu  it 
would  cost  you  at  least  $300  a plate.  And 
that  would  be  without  the  basket-shaped 
turnips,  which  were  so  expensive  and 
labour-intensive  he  never  wants  to  serve 
them  again. 

The  26  formal  dinners  were  served  on 


china  and  cutlery  from  l’Hotel.  At  the 
Fhculty  Club  on  the  previous  night,  the 
finance  ministers  and  their  assistants, 
guests  of  Joe  Clark,  secretary  of  state 
for  external  affairs,  were  served  on 
china,  sterling,  service  plates  and 
crystal  brought  from  Ottawa  by  Clark’s 
chef,  who  helped  prepare  the  meal. 

The  Fhculty  Club  chef,  Asraf  Ali,  had 
created  a menu  consisting  of  asparagus 
soup,  pickerel  fillet  rolled  with  salmon 
mousseline  and  covered  with  saffron 
sauce,  served  with  lobster  and  caviar, 
medallions  of  beef  and  veal  tenderloin , 
new  potatoes,  steamed  vegetables,  a 
salad,  blackberries  in  a pastry  case  with 
a sour  cream  and  honey  dressing,  and 
coffee.  About  150  security  guards  and 
others  in  the  finance  ministers’  en- 
tourages were  served  a cold  buffet. 

It  was  business  as  usual  at  the  Fhculty 
Club  on  June  20,  the  day  after  the 
dinner  there,  but  it  took  a little  longer  to 
get  Hart  House  looking  the  way  it  had 
before  the  summit  descended.  There’s  a 
workman’s  tool  box  with  a hole  in  the 
side  where  it  was  popped  open  by  police 
during  a bomb  scare  on  June  17  that 
closed  the  house  for  nearly  two  hours 
(while  German  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl 
was  getting  an  honorary  degree  and 
then  walking  around  the  front  campus). 
At  press  time,  the  statue  of  the  naked 
athlete,  removed  from  the  quadrangle  so 
that  it  wouldn’t  interfere  with  the 
official  portrait  taken  there,  hadn’t 
resurfaced.  There  were  dozens  of  plants 
to  be  returned,  and  borrowed  furniture 
was  still  being  picked  up. 

But  the  robins’  nest  above  a door  to 
the  quadrangle  was  still  intact,  babies 
and  all.  And  Thm  was  thinking  about  his 
next  big  assignment:  a reception  in  the 
quad  for  Princess  Margaret  on  July  11, 
when  the  robins  will  get  to  listen  to  Moe 
Koffman. 


1986-87  Holdings  of  Research  Libraries  in  US  and  Canada 

University  libraries 


Rank1 

Volumes 
In  library 

Volumes 

added 

Current 

serials 

Total 

staff 

Total 

expenditures2 

Harvard  U 

U of  California 

1 

11,284,170 

232,559 

102,000 

1,030 

$34,792,739 

at  Los  Angeles  . . 
U of  California 

2 

5,625,521 

257,027 

93,467 

730 

29,428,949 

at  Berkeley 

3 

7,031,934 

206,181 

99,065 

756 

26,998,169 

Yale  U 

4 

8,391,707 

160,953 

56,412 

679 

21,885,300 

U of  Illinois  

5 

7,190,443 

193,407 

93,913 

547 

15,346,678 

Stanford  U3 

6 

5,598,363 

167,055 

49,780 

621 

25,852,247 

U of  Texas  

7 

5,753,629 

179,838 

79,772 

577 

16,258,070 

U of  Toronto  

8 

5,563,396 

186,408 

38,922 

727 

20,374,225 

Cornell  U3  

9 

4,818,377 

136,220 

58,722 

532 

17,517,507 

Columbia  U 

U of  British 

10 

5,625,925 

121,276 

42,779 

624 

20,008,645 

Columbia  

28 

2,639,439 

88,131 

22,833 

419 

11,893,424 

U of  Alberta3 

29 

2,658,752 

93,512 

21,422 

401 

11,785,086 

McGill  U 

U of  Western 

36 

2,390,943 

62,640 

18,262 

324 

10,982,859 

Ontario  

48 

1,895,089 

60,069 

19,375 

304 

7,563,768 

York  U3  

67 

1,646,482 

57,499 

18,598 

241 

7,552,081 

U of  Waterloo3  . . . 

77 

1,533,271 

64,747 

15,000 

206 

5,925,791 

Queen's  U 

82 

1,672,271 

40,470 

15,560 

223 

6,164,613 

McMaster  U 

91 

1,258,534 

47,942 

11,198 

193 

6,486,524 

U of  Manitoba 

91 

1,431,307 

34,692 

12,020 

237 

6,241,521 

U of  Guelph  

93 

1,706,238 

71,628 

10,219 

155 

4,487,507 

U of  Saskatchewan 

97 

1,300,773 

48,877 

10,092 

174 

5,619,647 

Note:  Institutions  are  asked  to  report  figures  for  their  main  campuses  only,  unless  a branch  campus  is 
indicated. 

1 Based  on  an  index  developed  by  the  Association  of  Research  Libraries  to  measure  the  relative  size  of 
university  libraries.  The  index  takes  into  account  the  number  of  volumes  held,  number  of  volumes 
added,  number  of  current  serials,  total  expenditures,  and  size  of  staff.  Five  institutions  chose  not  to 
have  their  index  figure  calculated;  they  appear  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  university  libraries.  _ 

2 Figures  for  Canadian  libraries  are  expressed  in  US  dollars. 

3 Includes  branches  as  well  as  the  main  instiution. 
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PETER  LEGRIS 


Events 


SEMINARS 


The  Role  of  the  Trade 
Unions  in  the  Struggle 
for  Peace  with  Justice  in 
South  Africa. 

Wednesday,  June  29 
Peter  Mahlangu,  North  - 
American  representative  of 
the  South  African  Congress 
of  Trade  Unions.  179  Univer- 
sity College.  8 p.m. 

(Science  for  Peace) 


Exhibitions 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 

The  Tatra  Mountains  in 
Poland  — A Unique  Folk 
Art  Paradise. 

To  June  30 

A display  of  folk  costumes 
and  craftsmanship  including 
woodcarving,  embroidery 
and  metalwork. 

Journey  through  Arme- 
nian Culture. 

July  6 to  July  31 
Costumes,  embroidery,  rugs, 
pictures,  posters  and  books 
illustrate  2,000  years  of 
Armenian  history;  sponsored 
by  the  Armenian  Community 
Centre.  Main  Display  area. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

8.30  a.m.  to  midnight;  Satur- 
day, 9 am.  to  10  p.m.;  Sun- 
day, lto  10  p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART 
HOUSE 

To  July  H 

Out  of  the  Blue. 

Lori  Goldberg,  paintings, 
acrylic  on  canvas.  East 
Gallery. 

Annette  Franpoise. 

Quilts.  West  Gallery. 

July  21  to  August  18 

The  Escarpment  Series. 

Suzanne  Morrison,  paintings, 
oil  on  canvas.  East  Gallery. 


Molecular  Approaches 
to  AIDS  Therapy. 

Monday,  June  27 
Sadhna  Joshi-Sukhwal, 

Allelix  Biopharmaceuticals, 
Mississauga.  235  Fitzgerald 
Building.  4 p.m. 
(Microbiology) 

Considerations  for  Brain 
Transplantation  in 
Parkinson’s  Disease? 

Wednesday,  June  29 
Prof.  Sueng  Kim,  University 
of  British  Columbia  and 
Prof.  S.  Garnett,  McMaster 
University.  Room  6-103,  Fell 
Pavilion,  Toronto  Western 
Hospital.  9.30  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 
(Playfair  Neuroscience  Unit) 


Environment/ 
Characters,  Buildings/ 
People,  Landscape/ 
Emotions. 

Patricia  Wylie,  tapestries. 
West  Gallery. 

Gallery  Hours:  Tuesday  to 
Thursday,  11  a.m.to  9 p.m.; 
Friday  and  Saturday,  11  a.m. 
to  6p.m.;  Sunday,  2to  5p.m. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCES 
BUILDING 

Faculty  of  Medicine 
Authors  through  10 
Decades,  1887-1987. 

To  July  15 
A display  of  books, 
photographs  and  ephemera; 
in  conjunction  with  centen- 
nial celebrations.  Campus 
lobby. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

8 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

FISHER  RARE  BOOK 
LIBRARY 

Terra  Australis 
Incognita. 

To  September  16 
An  exhibition  of  books,  maps 
and  prints  about  Australia  to 
1900.  2nd  floor. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.'to  5 p.m. 


WRITER 

$30,085  — $35,394  — $40,703  (from  July  1) 

An  exciting  opportunity  exists  for  two  creative  writers 
for  the  fortnightly  Bulletin,  and  the  quarterly  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Magazine. 

Writers  will  be  expected  to  write  news  stories  and 
feature  stories  on  a wide  variety  of  topics,  including 
university  affairs,  new  research  in  the  sciences  and 
the  humanities,  and  government  policy  as  it  affects 
higher  education.  Writers  will  work  with  the  editors 
of  both  the  Bulletin  and  the  University  of  Toronto 
Magazine. 

Applicants  should  have  five  years  of  reporting  and 
writing  experience,  be  able  to  work  independently 
and  to  deadline,  be  familiar  with  personal  computers, 
and  preferably  be  backed  by  a university  degree. 
Submit  your  r6sum6  in  confidence  to:  Steve  Dyce, 
Human  Resources,  215  Huron  St.,  Toronto  M5S  1A1. 

A non-smoking  environment.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


(MtSHSEEQ 

Campus  Walking  Tours 

To  August  31 
Hour -long  tours  of  the 
downtown  campus  conducted 
by  student  guides.  Map 
Room,  Hart  House. 

10.30  a.m.,  12.30  and 

2.30  p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday. 
Information:  978-5000. 

Special  Canada  Day 
Walking  Tours. 

Friday,  July  1 
Expanded  version  of  campus 
tours  conducted  by  student 
guides  focusing  on  the 
history  and  architecture  of 


the  various  colleges  of  the 
downtown  campus.  Map 
Room.  Hart  House. 

10.30  a.m.,  12.30  and 

2.30  p.m. 

Information:  978-5000. 


Carillon  Recital  and  Tour 

Sunday,  July  3 
Daniel  Zlatin,  Ottawa. 

Sunday,  July  1 0 and  J uly  1 7 
Sydney  Shep,  University 
carillonneur. 

Sunday,  July  2U 
Charles  Collins,  Centralia, 
IL.  Soldiers’  Tower. 

7.30  p.m. 


David  Dunlap  Obser- 
vatory Saturday  Evening 
Tour. 

Saturday,  July  23 
Tour  includes  a slide  presen- 
tation and,  weather  permit- 
ting, a demonstration  of  the 
74-inch  telescope  in  opera- 
tion. David  Dunlap  Obser- 
vatory, 123Hillsview  Drive, 
Richmond  Hill. 

Reservations  required.  Call 
884-2112  weekdays,  9 a.m.  to 

4.30  p.m. 


Recent  academic  appointments 


The  Academic  Affairs 
Committee,  at  its  meeting  of 
June  9,  approved  or  received 
notice  of  the  following 
appointments: 

Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
Professor  Gavin  A.  Smith, 
associate  dean , social 
sciences,  from  July  1, 1988  to 
June  30, 1989 

Scarborough  College 
Professor  C.K.  Govind, 
associate  dean,  research  and 
academic  services,  from  July 
1, 1988  to  June  30, 1993 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Professor  Laszlo  Endrenyi, 
associate  dean,  Division  IV, 
from  July  1, 1988  to  June  30, 
1991 

Centre  for  Medieval  Studies 
Professor  Jill  R.  Webster, 
director,  from  July  1, 1989  to 
June  30, 1994;  and  Professor 
David  N.  Klausner,  acting 
director,  from  July  1, 1988  to 
June  30, 1989 

Centre  for  Religious  Studies 
Professor  Ronald  F.G.  Sweet, 
director,  from  July  1, 1988  to 
June  30, 1991 

Centre  for  Urban  & 
Community  Studies 
Professor  Howard  F. 
Andrews,  director,  from  July 
1, 1988  to  June  30, 1993 

Department  of  Chemistry 
Professor  Michael  J. 

Dignam,  chair  of  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate 
departments,  from  July  1, 
1988  to  June  30, 1993 

Department  of  Geography 
Professor  Joseph  B.R. 
Whitney,  chair  of  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate 
departments,  from  July  1, 
1988  to  June  30, 1993 

Department  of  Mathematics 
Professor  John  B. 
Friedlander,  chair  of  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate 
departments,  from  July  1, 
1988  to  June  30, 1991 

Department  of  Architecture 
Professor  Anthony  Eardley, 
chair  of  the  graduate 
department,  from  July  1, 
1988  to  June  30, 1995 


SUMMER  CARILLON  RECITALS 

Sundays  7:30  - 8:30  p.m. 


July  10,  17,  31 


July  3 


July  24 


SYDNEY  SHEP 

University  carillonneur 

DANIEL  ZLATIN 

Ottawa 

CHARLES  COLLINS 

Centralia,  IL 


at  SOLDIERS'  TOWER,  Hart  House  Circle,  U of  T 

978-2021 


Department  of  Speech 
Pathology 
Professor  Margaret 
Stoicheff , chair  of  the 
graduate  department,  from 
July  1, 1988  to  June  30, 1989 
(reappointment) 

Department  of  Anaesthesia 
Professor  Gerald  Edelist, 
chair,  from  May  1, 1988  to 
June  30, 1993,  and  professor 
with  tenure,  from  May  1, 

1988 

Faculty  of  Education 
University  of  Toronto  Schools 
J.  Alan  Fleming,  principal, 
from  July  1, 1988  to  June  30, 
1993 

Department  of  History 
Professor  John  M.  Beattie, 
acting  chair  of  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate 
departments,  from  January 
1, 1989  to  June  30, 1989 

Department  of  Spanish  & 
Portuguese 

Professor  Alan  M.  Gordon, 
acting  chair  of  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate 
departments  from  July  1, 

1988  to  June  30, 1989 

Department  of  Clinical 
Biochemistry 
Professor  Alan  Pollard, 
acting  chair  of  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate 
departments  from  January  1, 
1988  until  a chair  is 
appointed  (amendment  to 
appointment  as  approved  by 
academic  affairs  on  Feb.  4, 
1988) 

Department  of  Art  as 
Applied  to  Medicine 
Professor  Keith  L.  Moore, 
acting  chair,  from  July  1, 

1988  to  June  30, 1989 

Department  of  Computer 
Science 

Professors  Frederick  H. 
Lochovsky  and  Charles 
Rackoff , professor,  from  July 
1, 1988;  and  Professor  Faith 
E.  Fich,  associate  professor 
with  tenure,  from  July  1, 

1988  • 

Department  of  East  Asian 
Studies 

Professors  R.W.  Chu  and 
A.H.C.  Ward,  professor,  from 
July  1, 1988 

Department  of  Economics 
Professors  V.A.  Aivazian  and 
Ralph  Winter,  professor, 
from  July  1, 1988 

Department  of  English 
Professor  Colin  Visser, 
professor,  from  July  1, 1988; 
and  Professors  Greig  E. 
Henderson  and  Charles  J.S. 
Lock,  associate  professor 
with  tenure,  from  July  1, 
1988 

Department  of  French 
Professor  Janet  M.  Paterson, 
associate  professor  with 
tenure,  from  July  1, 1988 

Department  of  Geography 
Professor  Meric  S.  Gertler, 
associate  professor  with 
tenure,  from  July  1, 1988 


Department  of  History 
Professors  R.J.  Helmstadter 
and  Ann  Robson,  professor, 
from  July  1, 1988 

Department  of  Mathematics 
Professors  Edward  Barbeau 
and  John  W.  Lorimer, 
professor,  from  July  1, 1988; 
and  Professor  John  S.  Bland, 
associate  professor  with 
tenure,  from  July  1, 1988 

Department  of  Near  Eastern 
Studies 

Professor  Harry  Fox, 
associate  professor  with 
tenure,  from  July  1, 1988 

Scarborough  College 
Division  of  Life  Sciences 
Professor  James  C.  Ritchie, 
acting  chair,  from  July  1, 

1988  to  June  30, 1989 

Division  of  Physical  Sciences 
Professor  Thomas  T.  Tidwell, 
acting  chair,  from  July  1, 

1988  to  June  30, 1989 

Institute  for  Aerospace 
Studies 

Professor  James  J.  Gottlieb, 
associate  professor  with 
tenure,  from  July  1, 1988 

Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry 

Professors  Stephen  T.  Balke 
and  David  Barham, 
professor,  from  July  1, 1988; 
and  Professor  Donald  W. 

Kirk,  associate  professor 
with  tenure,  from  July  1, 

1988 

Department  of  Civil 
Engineering 

Professors  Vanolin  F.  Hurdle 
and  Kenneth  A.  Selby, 
professor,  from  July  1, 1988 

Department  of  Industrial 
Engineering 
Professor  Paul  Milgram , 
associate  professor,  from 
July  1, 1988;  and  Professor 
Willem  H.  Vanderburg, 
associate  professor  with 
tenure,  from  July  1, 1988 

Department  of  Metallurgy  & 
Materials  Science 
Professor  Glenn  S.  Dobby, 
associate  professor,  from 
July  1, 1988 

Faculty  of  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture 
Professor  Donovan  F.  Pinker, 
associate  professor,  from 
July  1, 1988 

Department  of  Astronomy 
Professor  Barry  F.  Madore, 
professor,  from  July  1, 1988 

Department  of  Classics 
Professors  C.J.  McDonough 
and  E.I.  Robbins,  professor, 
from  July  1, 1988 

Department  of  Philosophy 
Professors  Lynd  W.  Fbrgusor 
and  John  G.  Slater, 
professor,  from  July  1, 1988; 
and  Professor  James  R. 
Brown,  associate  professor 
with  tenure,  from  July  1, 
1988 

Department  of  Physics 
Professor  J.E.  Sipe, 
professor,  from  July  1, 1988 
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Events 

deadlines 

Please  note  that  information 
for  Events  listings  must  be 
received  in  writing  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  45  Willcocks 
St.,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  July  25, 

for  events  taking  place  July 

25  to  August  22: 

Monday,  July  11 


Department  of  Political 
Science 

Professor  Carolyn  J.  TUohy, 
professor,  from  July  1, 1988; 
Professor  Joseph  H.  Carens, 
associate  professor  with 
tenure,  from  July  1, 1988; 
and  Professor  David  Cook, 
associate  professor,  status 
only,  from  July  1, 1988 

Department  of  Psychology 
Professors  M.M. 
Konstantareas  and  L.C. 

Sobell,  professor,  status  only, 
from  July  1, 1988 

Department  of  Religious 
Studies 

Professor  Neil  F.  McMullin, 
associate  professor  with 
tenure,  from  July  1, 1988 

Department  of  Slavic 
Languages  & Literatures 
Professor  Kenneth  A.  Lantz , 
professor,  from  July  1, 1988 
Department  of  Zoology 
Professors  R.J.  Mackay,  J.D. 
Rising  and  G.M.  Tblford, 
professor,  from  July  1, 1988 

Erindale  College 
Centre  for  Surveying  Science 
Professor  Vincent  B. 
Robinson,  associate  professor 
with  tenure,  from  July  1, 

1988 

New  College 

Women’s  Studies  Programme 
Professor  Mary  E.  Nyquist, 
associate  professor  with 
tenure,  from  July  1, 1988 

Scarborough  College 
Division  of  Humanities 
Professor  R.P.  Thompson, 
professor,  from  July  1, 1988 

Division  of  Life  Sciences 
Professor  D.D.Williams, 
professor,  from  July  1, 1988 

Division  of  Social  Sciences 
Professors  S.K.  Howson  and 
E.C.  Relph,  professor,  from 
July  1, 1988;  and  Professors 
Susan  Horton  and  Grace 
Skogstad,  associate  professor 
with  tenure,  from  July  1, 

1988 

Faculty  of  Education 
Professor  Arnold  A.  Bowers, 
professor,  from  July  1, 1988 

Faculty  of  Forestry 
Professor  Tference  J. 
Carleton,  associate  professor 
with  tenure,  from  July  1, 
1988 

Faculty  of  Law 
Professor  Carol  Rogerson, 
associate  professor  with 
tenure,  from  July  1, 1988 

Faculty  of  Management 
Professor  Murray  Bryant, 
associate  professor  with 
tenure,  from  July  1, 1988 

Department  of  Anatomy 
Professor  Derek  van  der 
Kooy,  associate  professor 
with  tenure,  from  July  1, 
1988 

Department  of  Medical 
Genetics 

Professor  Robert  J.  Dunn, 
associate  professor  with 
tenure,  from  July  1, 1988 

Department  of  Nutritional 
Sciences 

Professor  Carol  E . 
Greenwood,  associate 
professor  with  tenure,  from 
July  1, 1988 


Further  criticism  of  Kohl’s  degree 


I would  like  to  note  a facet  of  Helmut 
Kohl’s  activities  not  mentioned  in  the 
June  13  Bulletin  letter  written  by 
myself  and  five  other  faculty  members.  I 
do  so  in  order  to  protest  the  decision  to 
award  an  honorary  doctorate  to  Mr. 
Kohl,  the  chancellor  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 

Whatever  his  merits  may  be  as  a politi- 
cian, he  does  not  stand  out  as  a 
representative  of  enlightened  thought 
and  of  a persuasively  liberal  mentality. 
Yet  these  are  attributes  universally 
valued  in  the  academic  community.  Here 
I wish  to  mention  one  incident  in  his 
career.  On  Nov.  30,  1984,  Mr.  Kohl 
urged  President  Ronald  Reagan  to  visit 
a German  military  cemetery  during  his 
European  visit  in  May  1985  in  commem- 
oration of  the  defeat  and  capitulation  of 
Nazi  Germany  on  May  8,  1945.  And 
although  the  idea  of  a visit  by  Mr. 
Reagan  to  the  former  concentration 
camp  Dachau  was  broached  by  Mr.  Kohl, 
he  primarily  insisted  on  the  need  for  a 
gesture  of  reconciliation  to  take  place 
near  Bitburg,  at'  a military  cemetery 
containing  the  graves  of  German 
soldiers  who  had  died  during  World  War 
II. 

Rather  than  commemorate  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  the  Nazi 
death  camps,  Mr.  Kohl  wanted  a com- 
memorative event  emphasizing  the 
struggle  against  “totalitarianism”  of' 
any  kind. 

In  his  address  to  German  and  Amer- 
ican soldiers  and  their  families  at  Bit- 
burg on  May  5, 1985,  he  “paid  homage,” 
as  he  said,  “to  the  dead  buried  there,” 
(at  the  cemetery)  “to  all  victims  of  war 


and  tyranny,  to  the  dead  and  persecuted 
of  all  nations.”  The  West  German 
chancellor  found  it  convenient  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  millions  of  people 
who  had  become  the  victims  of  Nazi 
terror  would  hardly  have  rejoiced  for 
being  included  among  the  “dead  and 
persecuted  of  all  nations.”  For  as  we 
know  only  too  well,  they  were  the  vic- 
tims of  atrocities  and  murderous 
persecution  practised  by  Germans, 
especially  the  SS.  Yet  49  members  of  the 
SS  are  buried  in  marked  graves  in  the 
cemetery  near  Bitburg,  while  millions  of 
victims  of  Nazi  terror  and  German  ter- 
ror lie  in  unmarked  graves,  if  graves 
have  been  found  for  them  at  all.  It  is  not 
at  all  surprising,  then,  that  Mr.  Kohl  and 
West  German  officials  failed  to  explain 
to  their  American  allies  that  49 
members  of  a particularly  murderous 
division  of  the  SS  were  buried  in  the 
very  cemetery  in  which  the  sinister 
celebration  of  German/American 
military  friendship  took  place. 

Thus  Mr.  Kohl,  in  the  sentence 
quoted,  managed  to  obliterate  the  one 
difference  which  matters  in  any  reflec- 
tion on  the  history  of  Nazi  Germany:  the 
insurmountable , never  -to-be  -forgotten 
difference  between  murderers  and  vic- 
tims. Mr.  Kohl’s  unique  contribution  to 
an  immediate  and  remorseless  burial  of 
the  past  amounts  to  no  more  than  a 
“defusing”  of  the  past  (as  the  German 
social  theorist  Jurgen  Habermas  put  it), 
to  the  obliteration  and  suppression  of 
memory.  One  wonders  why  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tbronto  would  wish  to  honour  a 
man  who  put  political  expediency  ahead 
of  those  cleansing,  even  if  painful  pro- 


Advisory committee 


Assistant  vice-president:  student  affairs 


A committee  has  been  established  to 
advise  the  provost  on  a successor  to 
Eric  McKee,  assistant  vice-president: 
student  affairs,  who  will  be  leaving 
U of  T at  the  end  of  June  to  take  up  an 
appointment  as  vice-president:  student 
services  at  Dalhousie  University. 
Members  are:  Professor  Joan  E.  Fbley, 
vice-president  and  provost  (chair)',  Gib 
Chapman,  director,  Department  of 
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Athletics  & Recreation;  Sally  Cumming, 
manager,  student  services,  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  & Engineering;  Pro- 
fessor W.B.  Dunphy,  principal,  St. 
Michael’s  College;  Bill  Gardner,  presi- 
dent, Students’  Administrative  Council; 
Bart  Harvey,  graduate  student,  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Health;  Doreen 
Marks,  manager,  public  relations,  Scar- 
borough College;  Janice  Oliver,  assistant 
vice-president:  facilities  and  administra- 
tive systems;  Darlene  Robinson,  ex- 
ecutive officer,  Association  of  Part-time 
University  Students;  Professor  Peter 
Silcox,  associate  dean,  social  sciences, 
Erindale  College;  and  Ann  Yeoman, 
dean  of  women,  New  College;  and  Steve 
Dyce,  Department  of  Human  Resources 
(assessor);  and  Stella  Gamble,  senior 
administrative  officer,  Office  of  the 
Vice-President  & Provost  (secretary). 

The  assistant  vice-president:  student 
affairs  contributes  to  the  achievement  of 
the  University’s  academic  objectives  by 
taking  an  active  interest  in  the  total  ex- 
perience of  its  students  and  by  directing, 
at  a senior  administrative  level,  policy 
development  and  administration  with 
respect  to  services  and  issues  pertaining 
to  the  experience  of  students  outside  the 
classroom.  The  appointee  will  have  ex- 
tensive senior  administrative  experience 
with  commitment  to  the  improvement  of 
the  student  experience.  Other  essential 
qualities  are  organizational  ability, 
excellent  communication  skills,  demon- 
strated ability  to  identify  problems  and 
to  apply  innovative  approaches  towards 
their  solution,  and  the  ability  to  act 
independently  with  a minimum  of 
direction. 

Nominations  and  applications  should 
be  submitted  to  the  provost  before 
July  8 


cesses  of  reflection,  without  which 
people  living  in  the  Fbderal  Republic 
cannot  even  begin  to  assume  respons- 
ibility for  their  history.  Politicians  like 
Mr.  Kohl  encourage  a mentality  still  in 
existence  in  Germany:  “an  inability  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  Nazi  past”  stem- 
ming “from  the  inability  of  really 
remembering  it”  (the  Israeli  historian 
Saul  FYiedlander). 

It  is  hardly  a compliment  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ibronto  to  honour  a man  who 
contributed  to  the  suppression  of 
knowledge  and  self-awareness  by 
employing  cynically  opportunistic  and 
empty  phrases  in  the  face  of  horrors 
which  require  the  utmost  efforts  of 
reflection  and  remembrance.  The  nor- 


malization of  Germany  as  no  different 
from  other  nations,  which  Chancellor 
Kohl  contrived  to  achieve,  took  the  form 
of  a “German -American  handshake 
between  veteran  generals  amid  the  SS 
graves  of  Bitburg”  (Habermas).  This 
hardly  is  a way  to  honour  millions  of 
often  nameless  victims  and  thus  to  ex- 
press one’s  respect  for  the  need  to  build 
a world  in  which  actions  such  as  those 
perpetrated  by  Nazi  Germany  will  not 
occur  again. 

Dieter  Misgeld 

Department  of  History  & Philosophy  of 
Education,  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education 


Who’s  disrupting  whom? 


I read  in  the  Bulletin  of  June  13  that 
President  Connell  issued  an  executive 
order  prohibiting  tenting  and  outdoor 
sleeping  on  the  grounds  of  the  University 
until  June  22.  The  reasons  which  he  has 
are  plain,  but  the  reasons  which  he  offers 
are  disingenuous. 

If  the  problem  was  “adequate  water, 
waste  management  and  sanitation,”  why 
was  the  prohibition  due  to  expire  on  June 
22?  If  the  intention  was  to  “minimize 
disruption”  and  “facilitate  the  safety  and 
security  of  members  of  the  University,” 


why  did  the  president  bring  about  disrup- 
tion and  danger  by  inviting  these  political 
leaders  to  our  campus?  It  would  have 
been  more  honest  if  the  preface  to  his 
executive  order  had  been  the  following: 
“In  order  to  ingratiate  the  president  and 
the  University  with  the  various  arms  of 
government,  and  in  order  not  to  irritate 
the  University’s  major  source  of 
funding.  . .” 

D.S.  Hutchinson 
Department  of  Philosophy 
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A classified  ad  costs  $9  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Your  name  counts  as  one  word  as  does  your 
phone  number,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each 
be  counted  as  a word.  No-Charge  for  postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion  de  Courcy-lreland,  Department 
of  Communications,  45  Willcocks  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S 
1A1.  Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 


Fout-raonlh 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  — Metro  & Area 

Renovated,  beautifully  furnished 

Victorian  townhouse,  South  River- 
dale.  English  antiques,  piano,  two 
bedrooms  and  study-loft  with 
skylights,  garden,  parking.  Quick 
TTC  direct  to  U of  T/downtown. 
Non-smokers.  Late  August  for  one 
year  (dates  negotiable):  $1,350+. 
Evenings  after  9:30  or  weekends: 

461-7011. 

Bloor-Dovercourt,  century  home, 

3-storey,  4-5  bedrooms,  furnished 
or  unfurnished,  piano,  garden,  park- 
ing, available  September  1 for  one 
year,  $1,400.  References,  or  trade 
for  home  in  London,  England.  Also 
available  basement  apartment  or 
nanny  suite,  rent  negotiable, 
588-5734. 

Sabbatical  Rental.  Fully  furnished, 
3-bedroom  home  in  quiet  residen- 
tial neighbourhood;  near  Yonge- 
Lawrence  subway,  parks,  and  shop- 
ping; 5 appliances;  fenced  backyard 
with  deck.  Available  Aug.  ’88  to 
Aug.  '89,  $1,400+  per  month. 
References.  487-7283. 

Architecturally  renovated  Beach 
home:  4 bedrooms,  2 marble 
bathrooms,  Italian  kitchen,  9 foot 
granite  fireplace  plus  self-contained 
skylit  studio  with  bedroom, 
bathroom;  large  yard  and 
playhouse.  Available  August  1. 
$1,600  per  month.  694-9146. 

Yonge/Lawrence:  furnished  house, 

3 bedrooms,  study,  fireplace,  grand 
piano,  5 appliances,  garden,  park- 
ing, excellent  schools,  shopping  and 
TTC.  One  year,  from  August  or 
September  1988.  $1,700+. 

487-9369  or  978-4698. 

Walk  from  U of  T.  Renovated  cot- 
tage, furnished.  Large  bedroom, 
small  study/bedroom,  woodstove  in 
living-room.  Off-street  parking. 
Garden.  Available  late  August  1988 
— May  1989.  $1,100  + utilities. 
Carol:  961-5002,  9-5,  leave 
message.  Tessa:  868-0671. 

Rosedale  — Walk  to  U of  T.  Pro- 
fessor's oversized  1-bedroom  apart- 
ment. Fully  furnished,  colour  TV, 
dishwasher,  parking.  Sept.  1, 1988 
to  Aug.  30,  1989.  $1, 150/month, 
utilities  included.  Write  to:  Prof.  B. 
Ahlstrand,  Fac.  of  Management, 
246  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont.  M5S 
1V4  or  telephone  (416)  978-4196 
after  June  29. 

Charming  Beaches  home.  Fully  fur- 
nished, 2 large  bedrooms  and 
study,  separate  living/dining-rooms 
with  traditional  wood  trim  and  stain- 
ed glass,  sun-porch  off  kitchen,  all 
appliances  and  amenities,  garage. 
Steps  to  shopping,  recreation, 
schools,  parks,  transit.  Non- 
smokers.  Available  August  for  one 
year  (dates  negotiable).  $2,100  a 
month  and  utilities.  698-4990 
evenings. 

Rlverdale  — Fully  furnished, 
renovated,  3-bedroom.  Dishwasher, 
fireplace,  2-car  parking,  close  to 
TTC  and  shopping.  Available  late 
August  for  9-12  months  (nego- 
tiable). $1,400  per  month  +.  Non- 
smokers,  references.  Phone 
465-1791  after  5 p.m. 

Walk  to  U of  T.  Extra-large  bachelor 
& separate  kitchen  on  3rd  floor  in 
quiet  Victorian  home.  Self- 
contained.  Furnished  or  unfurnish- 
ed. Single  non-smoker.  Available 
July  1.  $675/month  includes 
utilities.  Tel.  922-4610. 


Bayview  & Davisville.  Fully  furnish- 
ed 3-bedroom  detached  house  with 
new  kitchen,  5 appliances,  working 
fireplace,  piano,  close  to  TTC,  shop- 
ping, schools,  park.  Available 
August  1988,  $1,400  + utilities. 
486-7640  or  978-6541. 

Cortleigh  Blvd.  (Bathurst/Glen- 
cairn).  Elegant  3-bedroom  central- 
plan  bungalow  facing  south  onto 
park.  Large  garden,  2 baths,  5 ap- 
pliances, central  air,  sun-room.  Fur- 
nished or  unfurnished.  Sabbatical 
rental  September  1 for  11/12 
months.  $1 ,800/month.  E.  Bierstone 
787-9477  (home),  978-5163  (office). 

Charming  3+  bedrooms  detached 
bungalow  in  a quiet  residential 
neighbourhood  (Eglinton  & Phar- 
macy), garage,  new  custom  kit- 
chen, 2 washrooms,  recreation 
room  with  walkout  to  patio  & ravine, 
central  airconditioning,  electronic  air 
cleaner  & much  more.  Lease  for 
one  year.  Available  August  1, 1988. 
757-8501. 

Rent  from  Sept.  30  — April  1. 

2-Bedroom  apartment,  fully  furnish- 
ed, all  utilities  included  except 
phone,  including  linen  & dishes. 
Non-smoker,  someone  very 
meticulous  & caring.  Visiting  pro- 
fessor, faculty  or  nurse  in  training. 
Bathurst  & Steeles  near  bus  & sub- 
way & supermarkets.  Please  call  9 
o’clock  mornings  or  after  6 p.m. 
evenings  for  interview,  663-7957. 

House  for  the  academic  year. 

Bathurst-Wilson,  detached  house, 
large  yard,  2 bedrooms,  1-1/2  baths, 
living,  dining,  central  air  & heat, 
cable  TV,  frost-free  fridge,  new 
dishwasher.  Quiet  neighbourhood. 
Sept,  to  May.  $1,000  a month  + 
utilities,  non-smoker.  636-6230. 

Broadview/Danforth  house  rental. 

Luxury  two-bedroom  plus  den,  fur- 
nished or  unfurnished,  huge, 
modem  kitchen,  two  bathrooms,  six 
appliances,  air  conditioning, 
skylights,  walkout  to  private  garden, 
garage.  References  required. 
Available  August  1.  $1,800.  Phone 
978-4161. 

Forest  Hill.  Old  Forest  Hill  Road  — 

4 bedrooms,  4 baths;  renovated, 
available  August  1, 1988.  Lease  1-2 
years.  489-8557,  489-8568. 

Annex  — home  for  rent.  2 

Bedrooms  plus  den  & loft  & partly 
finished  basement.  Gorgeous 
renovation.  Hardwood  floors,  deck, 
skylights,  2 bathrooms,  security 
system,  fully  equipped,  laundry 
facilities,  steps  to  subway.  $1,600. 
Available  July,  August.  922-8935, 
868-3486. 

Walk  to  U of  T.  Bright,  newly 
renovated  4/5-bedroom  furnished 
house.  Deck,  garden,  parking.  2 
minutes  from  subway.  September  1, 
1988  for  1 or  2 years.  $1,900  + 
utilities.  534-0232. 

Don  Valley  Parkway  and  York  Mills 
Road.  Furnished  four  bedroom 
townhouse  on  ravine.  Ideal  for 
children.  5 appliances,  piano, 
cookware,  linen,  patio,  indoor 
garage.  Non-smokers.  References. 
Available  September  1.  $1,500. 
444-1340. 

Greenwood  Subway  — Unfurnish- 
ed. Bright  bachelor  basement  $595. 
2-Bedroom,  b&w  ceramic  floors, 
separate  dining-room,  $995.  Large 
yard  & quiet  area.  July  1,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  leave  message  at 
461-9122. 


nymede,  across  from  subway,  com- 
fortable 2-bedroom  apartment,  fully 
furnished,  September  — December. 
$800  per  month  inclusive,  non- 
smoker,  references  preferred.  Call 
923-3327  evenings  5 — 9. 

Immaculate  2-bedroom  apartment 

available  from  1st  November  1988 
to  1st  of  May  1989.  Furnished,  all 
utilities,  linen,  crockery,  dishwasher, 
cable  TV,  indoor  garage.  $850  mon- 
thly. No  smoking.  Tel:  429-5814. 
(Thorncliffe). 

Annex  West.  1-Bedroom  upper 
duplex.  Unfurnished.  $950.  Central 
airconditioning,  cathedral  ceiling 
with  a large  skylight,  fireplace.  Non- 
smoker.  Available  now.  Phone  Lois 
Pearson  at  535-8959  and  leave  a 
message. 

A fabulous  3-bedroom  home  2 

minutes  walk  from  main  campus. 
Fully  furnished,  garden,  parking, 
available  early  July.  537-3222. 

Annex/U  of  T short-term  rental. 
Furnished  2-bedroom  renovated 
Victorian  duplex.  Available  Sept.  15 
— Nov.  3.  Walkout  deck  & 
woodstove.  Owner  occupied. 
References,  $1 ,400/month  (nego- 
tiable) including  utilities.  Ms  Resnick 
535-6731. 

A beautiful  detached  bungalow  in 

quiet  Scarborough  residential 
neighbourhood  (Lawrence-Belamy), 
overlooking  park;  3+  bedrooms,  2 
bathrooms,  huge  backyard  with 
patio,  steps  to  SGH.  Available  July 
6,  1988  for  one  year.  757-8501 
evenings. 

Annex  — Prince  Arthur  Ave.  Bright 
new  one-bedroom  + solarium 
apartment  at  St.  George  and  Bloor. 
Close  to  U of  T and  TTC.  Available 
July  15,  1988.  $1,250  per  month. 
961-0416  after  5:00  p.m.  and 
week-ends. 

For  rent,  July  1 — Sept.  30  (flexi- 
ble). Furnished  two-bedroom  new- 
ly renovated  home.  Airconditioned, 
parking,  garden,  sun-deck,  BBQ, 
microwave,  washer  & dryer.  River- 
dale  area,  10  min.  TTC  to  U of  T. 
$975/month,  utilities  included,  non- 
smokers  only.  462-9671  or  (705) 
756-1970. 

House  for  rent.  Mississauga- 
Burnhamthorpe/Tomken.  2 Bed- 
rooms — lower  level  of  bungalow. 
Separate  entrance.  Fireplace  in 
bedroom,  laundry,  quiet  neighbour- 
hood, close  to  all  amenities,  1 bus 
to  subway.  Roman  Gorecki, 
233-1212  , 783-1914. 

Lovely,  newly  renovated  basement 
apartment  in  family  home.  Steps 
from  College  streetcar.  Pleasant 
walk  to  Wellesley  (Harbord)  bus. 
$610  includes  all  utilities,  cable, 
shared  laundry.  Suitable  for  one 
person,  non-smoker,  references. 
Furnished  or  unfurnished  to  suit  the 
right  tenant.  Available  August  1, 
532-9956. 

Furnished  house  for  rent. 

Yonge/Eglinton,  large  fully 
renovated,  furnished  house,  centre 
hall  plan,  4 bedrooms,  2 full  baths, 
study,  main  floor  family  room, 
fireplace,  central  vacuum,  6 ap- 
pliances, on  quiet  crescent,  close  to 
shopping,  schools,  subway;  1 year 
from  September  1988,  non- 
smokers,  references.  $2,400  + 
utilities,  days  736-5529,  evenings 
485-6088. 

Large  beautifully  furnished  two- 
bedroom  condo  near  university. 
Available  September  1988  through 
June  1989.  Two  full  baths,  eat-in 
kitchen.  Dishwasher,  microwave, 
washer/dryer.  Living-room  and  ter- 
race overlook  ravine,  study,  dining- 
room, spacious  centre  gallery. 
Indoor-outdoor  pool  and  deck, 
sauna,  jacuzzi,  fully  equipped  exer- 
cise room,  garage.  Tel.  (416) 
920-4290  9-5  daily. 


Near  Scarborough  Campus. 

2-Bedroom  furnished  apartment  in 
private  home,  available  August  1 or 
earlier  for  12  months.  Quiet,  ravine 
views,  near  schools,  TTC.  $750  in- 
cluding utilities,  cable  TV.  Non- 
smokers.  Call  284-0554. 

Bloor  & Brunswick  Ave.  Under 
renovation:  1-bedroom,  split  level, 
3rd  floor  deck,  washer/dryer,  park- 
ing: $1,100  per  month.  1-bedroom, 
2nd  floor  deck,  open  living/dining, 
parking,  washer/dryer:  $1,100  per 
month.  Call  Paul  Stafford  9 a.m.-4 
p.m.,  961-6911. 

One-bedroom  furnished  apartment 

for  sublet  August  1988  — May 
1989.  No  children,  parking,  pets. 
Close  to  subway,  10  minute  walk  to 
U of  T campus  & Queen’s  Park. 
Prefer  visiting  academic.  $750  in- 
clusive. Call  978-5304  days  or 
593-4394  evenings. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 

Academic  couple,  non-smokers, 

seeking  furnished  house  or  apart- 
ment, 2-bedroom  or  bedroom  and 
study  minimum,  for  September  to 
December  1988.  Prefer  Annex,  but 
will  consider  anything  reasonably 
central  and  close  to  subway.  Phone 
Peter  Smollett,  963-8286. 

Academic  couple  with  2 children 

moving  from  Vancouver  require  un- 
furnished 3-  to  4-bedroom  house  or 
duplex  from  August  1 or  September 
1.  Reasonably  central  for  commute 
to  U of  T.  References  available. 
Kathy  or  Gabriele  (604)  877-0430  or 
Toronto  253-0134. 

Visiting  scholar  (D.Phil,  Oxon) 

seeks  moderately  priced  accom- 
modation for  July  and  August, 
possibly  longer.  Will  house-sit,  pet- 
sit,  plant-sit.  References.  (416) 

462-5502  — leave  message. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


House  to  share  Danforth/Broad- 
view.  Transit;  large  quality  renova- 
tion; smoke-  and  pet-free;  9 x 12 
bedroom/office  with  private  deck 
over  backyard,  newly  furnished. 
Ideal  for  male  or  female  professor 
or  mature  grad  student  visiting 
Toronto  with  few  possessions.  Con- 
siderate and  organized  house-mate 
wanted.  Share  entire  house.  $450 
includes  cleaning.  Available  im- 
mediately. Ken  Shepard,  Ph.D. 

463-0423. 

Accommodation  sought.  Non- 
smoking female  social  worker,  27, 
seeks  friendly  shared  accommoda- 
tion, preferably  close  to  TTC  lines 
and  available  in  August  or 
September.  Please  call  Sue  at 
536-4261  (leave  a message). 


Houses  & Properties 
for  Sale 

One-bedroom  apartment  with 
underground  parking.  Yonge  & 
Wellesley.  Priced  to  sell  - asking 
$125,000.  Montreal  Trust  652-1111 
— Joseph  Tseu. 


Vacation/Leisure 

CLEARWATER,  FLORIDA. 

3-bedroom  home.  Close  to 
beaches,  tennis  and  golf.  Ideal  for 
1 or  2 families.  US  $300/week  April- 
November;  US  $350/week 
December-March,  extended  rates 
on  request.  Call  Denise  at  534-1772 
or  751-9892. 

BACKPACK  CANADA  & UNITED 
STATES.  Adventuresome  backpack- 
ing treks  in  the  magnificent  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  the  Grand  Canyon  in 
Arizona,  the  Appalachians  during 
the  autumn  colour  season,  hut  hop- 
ping in  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  Andes  Mountains  of 
Peru,  the  mountains  of  Strathcona 
Park  on  Vancouver  Island  and  other 
exciting  treks.  We  have  some  trips 
where  we  hike  out  daily  from  base 
camps  in  scenic  backcountry  areas. 
No  experience  is  necessary.  Trips 
are  7 to  10  days’  duration.  (Peru  is 
17  days).  Request  brochure. 
WILLARDS  ADVENTURE  CLUB,  Box 
10,  Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada  L4M 
4S9.  (705)  737-1881  daytime,  (705) 
728-4787  evenings. 


Secretarial  and 
Word  Processing 

ACADEMIC/MEDICAL  TYPIST  will 
type  your  final  draft  on  IBM  Correct- 
ing Selectric  III.  Reasonable  rates; 
excellent  work;  fast  turnaround. 
$1.70  each  double-spaced  text 
page.  Editing  available.  U of  T 
graduate.  St.  George  Street. 
925-4967  evenings. 

EXCELLENT  WORD  PROCESSING 

skills  available.  Fast,  accurate  pro- 
cessing of  reports,  manuscripts, 
theses,  etc.:  REASONABLE  rates, 
DEPENDABLE,  CONFIDENTIAL  ser- 
vice. Call  Ms  Fulford,  445-8499. 
Pick  up  & delivery  of  large  projects. 

WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICE. 

Professional  quality  word  process- 
ing for  your  essays,  theses, 
manuscripts,  resumes,  cor- 
respondence. Fast,  accurate  ser- 
vice. Special  student  rates.  Call  BNH 
Microworks,  699-1873. 


Miscellaneous 


PASSPORT  PHOTOS.  Located  at 
TGH  in  rm.  CCRW3-802  (3rd  floor 
College  St.  entrance).  Still  $6.50 
(Incl.  tax)  for  2 B/W  Polaroid  (Cash 
or  Internal  Billing  only).  595-4084. 
Wednesday  11-1  - no  appointment 
necessary. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT? 

Workshops  forming  with  “accent" 
on  production  and  formation  of  the 
English  sound  system,  English  pro- 
nunciation and  jntonation  patterns. 
Now  in  its  third  year.  Over  500 
satisfied  graduates  attest  to  its 
value.  Groups  of  6-8  participants. 
Personalized  attention.  Christine 
Gandy,  B.A.,  Reg.  OSLA  Language/ 
Speech  Pathologist.  767-6691. 

Harmony  Temporary  Personnel 
Services  requires  dependable 
people  for  short  and  long-term  posi- 
tions. Exciting  job  opportunities  are 
presently  available.  We  have  clerical/ 
receptionist,  secretarial,  administra- 
tive, wordprocessing  positions 
available.  Interviews  available  after  5 
p.m.  Call  Diane  or  Lori  at  466-1100. 

Painting  & Wallpaper  — If  inter- 
ested call  today  for  a free  estimate. 
248-4462.  JAMM  Painting  & 
Wallpaper  — Toronto. 

Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Ex- 
perienced, knowledgeable  realtor 
with  university  faculty  references. 
Will  answer  all  queries  and  send  in- 
formation about  retirement  or  in- 
vestment properties  in  Victoria.  No 
cost  or  obligation.  Call  collect  (604) 
592-3666  or  write  Lois  Dutton  — 
Wessex  Realty  — 1516  Pandora, 
Victoria,  B.C.  V8R  1A8. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMS. 

Intensive  preparation  for  the  English 
Language  University  Entrance  Ex- 
ams — Individualized  Programs  — 
Small  Classes  — Library  Materials. 
Also  Private  Tutorials  — Pronuncia- 
tion — Conversation  — Writing  — 
Editing  — Cultural/Political  Orienta- 
tion — Sightseeing.  ACADEMY 
CAMPUS  CANADA  363-8825. 
Downtown  Toronto. 

Hart  House  Farm  Maple  Syrup  is 

now  on  sale  in  the  Hart  House  Tuck 
Shop,  Monday  — Friday,  9:00  a.m. 
to  5:00  p.m.  250  ml.  bottle  — 
$5.00;  500  ml.  bottle  - $9.00. 

LEARN  WORDPERFECT  IN  ONE 

DAY.  One  on  one  — you  have  100% 
of  instructor’s  time.  Saturday 
classes.  Register  now  for  July/ 
August  classes.  Call  Rite  Business 
Systems  at  535-0092. 


Recommended  dining 


well 

dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for  gracious, 
relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo, 
and  Japanese  prints.  You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you 
prefer,  North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs  — the  service 
is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you  choose.  Five  course  dinners  pre- 
sent a selection  of  sukiyaki,  teriyaki,  shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table  and  consists  of 
seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed.  The  main  course  is  accompanied 
by  soup,  sunomo  salad  (octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice, 
dessert,  and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  ★★★★ 

Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon. -Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Sun.  5-10  p.m. 
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